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rander, an energetic American of Hollandish descent, not 
years old, has built up the largest real estate brokerage 


the 
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W. M. Ostrander 


world. He can sell your real estate, or business, no 
is. His Home Office is Suite 1410, North American 


idelphia, and he has branch offices in most large cities. 


If you want to sell a property of any size, of any kind, located anywhere, 
send description and price and learn Mr. Ostrander’s novel and wonder- 
fully successful plan. It is instructive and interesting—you will be glad 
you asked for it. If you want to buy, tell him your requirements. He 
can fill them advantageously. 
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I, 
O days of youth, of love and truth, of 
labor in the mine, 


O vanished days in Time’s dim haze,—O days of Forty-nine ! 
How feeling burns as memory turns to those dear scenes of old, 
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When, pick in hand, a fearless band, we roamed the West for gold ! 


from the solemn, snow-crowned Rockies, from 
the hills of Sante Fe, 


From the Colorado, leaping down its cactus- 
bordered way, 

To the poppy-glowing valleys by the bay Saint 
Francis blessed, 


Every hill and dale bears witness of the men who 
‘went out West.” 


Ill. 

O’er the thirsty, sun-parched desert toiled these 
stalwart men and true, 

Beaconed by the Star of Empire smiling down- 
ward from the blue, 

Westward, westward, ever westward, till each hill 
side and ravine 

Opened to them as the heavens opened to the 
Florentine. 


IV. 

Long years have fled; those days are dead; but 
still their wealth is ours: 

The golden grain on many a plain, the orchards 
and the bowers, 

The lowing herds, the bright-plumed birds, the 
homes of peaceful rest 

That crown the soil won by the toil of those who 
* went out West.” 
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| my own career, I have 
learned that varied expe- 
rience in early youth is often 
of great value in after life. 
My schooldays ended when I 
was fourteen years old, and | 
began work as a mail agent 
on the Rome, Watertown and 
Ogdensburg Railroad. I do 
not mean to say that, when 
I stopped school, my educa- 
tion ceased, for it was after 
1850 that my character re- 
ceived its greatest develop- 
ment. I was but poorly sat- 
isfied with my work as mail 
agent, although it taught me 
much that I did n’t know be- 
fore,and I kept my eyes open 
for something better. In a 
short time, the death of the 
president of the United States 
resulted in the loss of my first 
position. The village post- 
master was removed from of- 
fice, and, of course, my dis- 
missal followed. This was 
discouraging, but I re-entered 
the village academy to pur- 
sue, for a time, my studies. 
There was in our town a small 
bank, and this institution had 
4 always possessed a fascina- 
tion for my youthful mind. 
I used to watch the mer- 
chants going in with bags of 
gold and bundles of green- 
backs, and coming out again 
with only account books in 
hands. I knew that the bank had some connection with the gov- 
ernment, and, being greatly impressed with its dignified appearance and 
the actions of its officers,I was seized with a desire to work within its walls. 
When I applied for a position, I learned that there was no likelihood of a 
vacancy occurring in the near future; so, when I was offered a place in a 
cal stationery shop ata salary of a hundred dollars a year, I accepted 
with alacrity. The wages were small, indeed, but in this shop I was 
privileged to become acquainted with general literature, and spent many 
hours with the great authors. So the months with the stationer were not 
without profit. 

After a time there was a rival bank established in the town, and I was 
offered the position of ‘messenger and general assistant,’’ at the same old 
salary of a hundred dollars a year. I didn’t hesitate, but left the store to 
enter the bank, and so began my career in the financial world. My duties 

general assistant’? were many and varied. I was janitor, first of all, 
and attended to the heating of the building. I made many trips every day 
to the cellar for coal, and I used to think the officials most extravagant 
when they insisted on a fire when the days were comparatively warm. I 
was obliged to keep the fronit sidewalk clear of dirt in the summer and of 
snow in the winter, and had to sweep the floor of the banking room daily, 
and dust the desks and furniture frequently. 





The village postmaster was removed from 
office, and, of course, my dismissal followed’ 
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When You Start in Life in a Strange City, Do not Expect “Soft Snaps” 


\s the ‘‘messenger’’ of the bank, I was sent around town with notices 
of notes which had-fallen..due, and with drafts which had been sent to the 
bank for collection from other cities. All these duties kept me fairly busy, 
but I still had time to learn something of banking as a business, and of the 
transactions which took place behind the counters. As the business of 
the bank increased, the teller and the bookkeeper welcomed my assistance 
in their departments; and, when summer came, and there were no fires to 

1ake and no snow to shovel, I had opportunity to learn most of the details 
of the business. After a while I was intrusted with the work of the teller 
or of the bookkeeper when either was kept at home by illness, and at the 
end of my first year I felt that I was indeed ‘‘cut out for a banker.’’ 

| had so good an opinion of my accomplishments that I demanded of 
my employers an increase of salary for my second year. They replied that 
| was receiving all they could afford to pay, and I immediately 
resigned. At this time, nearly every boy in Central New York 

1ad the ‘* Western Fever,’’ and, after I left the bank, I devel- 

ped a very bad case. I determined to start for Chicago to make 

y fortune, and arrived there one day in 1855, with few dollars 
ind no friends. I‘ had my mind made up to be a banker, and 
supposed that it would be easier to find an opening in the western 
city than it had been in my native village. Butwhen I made the 
rounds, I found that no embryo banker was needed. I could not 
ifford to be idle, so 1 determined to accept the first position which 
should offer, whether or not it was to my liking. It does not pay 
fora young man starting in life in a strange city to be too particular 
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about what he does for a 
living. I soon found a place 
as bookkeeper for a lumber 
company. The panic of 1857 
affected even bookkeepers, 
however; and, when the firm 
found it necessary to reduce 
expenses, I gladly accepted 
appointment as night watch- 
man. 

I had been in Chicago 
three years before good for- 
tune seemed to come my way. 
I had visited every banking 
house several times in search 
of a position, for I was con- 
vinced that banking ought to 
be my career, and I was a 
familiar applicant to all the 
officials. On the third of 
August, 1858, a date I shall 
always remember, I was sum- 
moned to the office of the 
Merchant's Loan and Trust 
Company, where my name 
was on file as a candidate for 
any position, however hum- 
ble. ‘Can you keep a set 
of books ?’’ asked Mr. Holt, 


the cashier. ‘‘I can try,’’ 
was my answer. ‘‘ That isn’t 
what we want,’’ said Mr. 


Holt; ‘‘can you do it?’’ 
‘«T can, if it can be done in 
twenty - three hours out of 
twenty-four,’’ I replied, and 
I was thereupon engaged at 
an annual salary of five hun- 
dred dollars. After working , 

for so long at uncongenial employment with low wages, this opening made 
me very happy. I felt that my future was assured, for I had obtained, at 
length, the long-desired standing-room in a Chicago bank. 


‘*l was janitor, first of all. 
trips every day to the cellar for coal” 


| made many 











The Public Would rather Invest its Money in Men than in Fine Buildings 


The story of my further progress can be of little interest to those who 
are beginning life in the financial world. My early preparation in the New 
York village was most useful, and, since I had also benefited from my ex- 
perience -with the world, my position was secure. If a young man has 
some preparation for his work, if he secures a proper opening, and if he 
behaves himself, there.¢an be no question of his future. In two years after 
I entered the service of the Merchant's Loan and Trust Company, I was 
given the position of cashier, at an annual salary of two thousand dollars, 
and naturally I was encouraged to‘find that my efforts were appreciated. 
I enjoyed my work, and was more convinced than ever before that banking 
was the career for which I was best fitted by- nature. 

Every successful man started in a different way from that adopted by 
any other, and there is no rule which can be laid down as certain to win in 
the end. Some have received the benefit of a college training, and others 
have been self-educated. Some began life in other business and drifted 
into banking, and some were employed in financial houses from the very 
beginning. It often happens that those who make the most earnest efforts 
to succeed accomplish less than others who have had less preparation for 
the work. The prizes of life do not always come to the most deserving. 
Many things must codperate to bring great results. ‘Innate ability, which 
schools cannot furnish, must find conjunction with conditions, circum- 
stances, and opportunities which lie outside of individual control. If you 
find a man great, distinguished, a business Saul among his brethren, do 
not worship him overmuch. Perhaps among the humble and unrecog- 
nized are a score or a hundred as worthy as he, to whom circumstances 
were unfavorable or opportunity did not come. 

The public appreciates more and more the importance of investing 
money in men, not in buildings. 
nificent halls at our colleges, I think what greater good would be accom- 
plished if that money were used to help a number of deserving young men 
and women through their college courses. When these young people have 
finished their work in the world, they may each and all be able to 
erect fifty-thousand-dollar buildings for their a4na maters. A cer- 
tain generous-minded man once said to me, ‘‘I have given money 
quite freely to help the distressed, to soften the bitterness of help- 
less age, and to alleviate the condition of the unfortunate; but 
there was little or no inspiration in it. When,on the other hand, I 
have helped a bright boy to secure for himself a good education, 
my imagination has become affected. I have seen my dollars— 
won by hard application, in sordid ways,—transmuted into intel- 
lectual agencies powerful to affect the thoughts and feelings of 
generations which will live when I am dead.’’ This sentiment 
is becoming prevalent among the thoughtful men of America. 


When I hear of large gifts to erect mag- . 
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THE LITTLE 
BEAR WHO 


I WAS standing at the 

door of the flour- 
mill office one after- 
noon in August. The 
office was on Main 
Street,—a thorough- 
fare fronting the rail- 
road tracks and a long 
strip of fenced grass, 
dotted with newly 
planted trees, called 
the ‘‘park,’’—in a 
North Dakota town. 
Down that long thin 





It was hot. 
street, the shadows of false-fronted stores lay like 


I mean, hot. 


blue slag on molten iron. Nothing moved: this 
particular metropolis-to-be of the Northwest was 
given over to heat and silence. Yet it wasn’t a 
muggy, sea-coast hot-wave that turns bone and 
muscle into jelly,—it was a thrilling passion of 
sun-power, light and heat together. Just to be 
out in it on a horse over the prairie swells was to 
taste the flavor of adventure. But no such thing 
was possible for me. I had to take care of the 
office. A thermometer inside that office marked 
one hundred and fourteen degrees. Had it been 
inside of me it would have marked three hundred 
and fourteen degrees. 

I shall not tell you of the series of injustices that 
obliged me to stay in that hencoop of an office, 
while the rest of the force went gleefully up the 
line to attend a ball game. I didn’t count for 
much, while the decision in regard to who 
was to stay rested in the hands of Fate. It was 
the manager’s own pack of cards I cut. To this 
minute I can recall the look of sophisticated as- 
tonishment those rascals wore at my persistent 
bad luck. I found out afterwards that every moth- 
er’s son of them had his ticket bought. They had 
faith in that pack of cards. Most of the town had 
gone with them, and this accounted for the deserted 
village effect. Several days before this, I had 
read H. Rider Haggard’ s‘‘She,’’—I sat up all night 
to do it,—and the desire to figure in remarkable 
events had not yet worn off, but a more unlikely 
place than that Main Street as a theater of adven- 
ture could not be conceived, as I looked up and 
down the length of it. But hark! What sound is 
that? ’T is the rattle of wheels, and the plunkety- 
plunk’”’ of a farm-horse’s trot. Now, around the 
corner comes an ancient Studebaker wagon drawn 
by an old horse, and in it two small boys are 
seated ona bushel basket. This, as a break in 
the monotony, was a disappointment. I fell to 
envying the small boys, for all that. They could 
go and come as they pleased; they were their own 
masters, free to do as they liked in the world. 

As if to show that this was, indeed, the fact, 
in the broadest meaning of words, the two 
urchins suddenly leaped high in the air, ut- 
tering shrieks; then they landed on the ground 
and scuttled across the park as fast as 
their twinkling bare legs could carry them. 
There was absolutely no reason for this per- 
formance visible to the eye. The horse 
stopped short and turned his mild gaze after 
them, then swung his head around an arc 
until he saw me, at whom he gazed with that 
expression of complete bewilderment always 
so comical in an equine face. ‘‘Account 
for that, if you can,’’ he said, as plainly as 
the printed words could do it. Finding no 
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We laid hold of the chain, and dragged the warriors off to the pump 


solution in me, he shook his head and blew his 
nose. He was a kind old horse, always will- 
ing to oblige, but to plan an independent cam- 
paign was beyond him, so he stood just. where 
he was, probably saying, ‘‘Great is Allah!’’ to 
himself in the Houyhnhnm tongue, waiting for 
what was going to happen to get about it. The 
plot increased in thickness, for the bushel basket 
began a mysterious journey toward the back of 
the wagon, impelled by an unseen power. It 
was a curious thing to see in broad daylight. 
I felt quite a prickle down my spine as I watched 
it. Arriving at the end, over it went, disclos- 
ing the secret. From out of that basket came 
a small bear. I swallowed an ejaculation of 
surprise and looked at him. He, entirely un- 
abashed, returned my gaze,—as funny a little 
ruffian as I ever saw. On the end of his spinal 
column he teetered, all four feet in the air, the 
cock of his head irresistibly suggesting the tilt of 
agamin’s cap. His tongue hung waggishly out 
of his mouth, and a sort of loose, dissipated, 
tough, cynical humor pervaded his person, from 
the twinkling of his little eyes to the absurd pose 
of his hind legs. There was less of the imma- 
ture bear about him than of the miniature bear. 
I suppose a young wild animal is like a street 
Arab, in that he receives his worldly knowledge 
at an early age. 

He had on a collar and chain, whereby I recog- 
nized that he was someone’s property. To clear 
this earlier part of his history, the two small boys 
had been hired to take him to Mr. D—’s menag- 
erie, when, after a struggle, he had been en- 
sconced beneath the bushel basket. They were 
not the happy youths I had taken them for, these 
boys,—how often we envy the lot of others un- 
wisely !—for they were obliged to sit on the basket 
in order to retain their captive, dreading all the 
time what a moment's carelessness brought to 
pass, an attack from beneath. When one incau- 
tious foot ventured too near the basket, Mr. Bear 
promptly clawed and chewec it; hence the shrieks, 
and the flight. 

Well, not wishing this piece of live stock to 
escape, I walked toward him, affecting the uncon- 
cern necessary in approaching an animal. He did 
not retreat; he swayed on his spine and regarded 
me jeeringly. I grabbed the chain and pulled. 
Instantly, he nailed me by the leg. He had 
nothing but milk teeth, or I should have been 
much the worse for the encounter. As it was, he 
pinched like a vise with his strong little jaws, and 
I had all I wanted to do to pry him loose. I tried 
to hold him at arm's length, but he turned inside of 
his baggy overcoat and bit and clawed until I 





The bear was unaware of the close proximity of the cat 
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gave that up. I then whirled him at the end of 
the chain. He flew through the air with spread 


legs until the chain snapped, when he landed 
many yards away. He was up and off as soon as 
he stopped rolling, and 1 after him. The boy who 
was running the clothing store several vacant lots 
from the office came to his door at that moment, 
and, feeling that a bear hunt was more to his 
taste than twiddling his thumbs in an empty store, 
he came along, too, and the flour office and the 
clothing store were left in the hands of Provi- 
dence, —fortunately there were no thieves in old- 
time Dakota. 

In front was young Mr. Bear, boring a hole in 
the wind, and behind him two boys, coming 
strong, but not in his class for speed. Our quarry 
gained one block in three. We just rounded a 
barn in time to see him jump into a wood shed 
behind a real estate office. 

I knew there was a cat with kittens in that 
wood shed, and I strained myself to reach there 
before the fun was over. However, there was 
ample time. The code of the animal duel is as 
formal and long-winded as anything the mind of 
man has devised. Probably everyone has seen 
two young cockerels, standing. with their bills to- 
gether, apparently lost in a Buddhistic reverie, 
suddenly broken by violence. They are only an 
illustration. All animals have their ceremonial of 
battle, when it is the fun of fighting, pure and 
simple, the dinner question eliminated. 

The weird war song of Mrs. Cat, pealing out 
from the cracks of the wood shed, assured us we 
would be repaid for our trouble, but the tone indi- 
cated that the fell moment had not yet arrived. 
We peered in through a chink. The cat was in 
a corner, her family around her. Her eyes roamed 
all over the wood shed, merely taking the bear in 
en passant. She seemed unconscious of the awful 
noise with which she ripped the air. 

The bear, for his part, was unaware of the prox- 
imity of a yowling cat. He never so much as 
glanced in her direction, having found a very di- 
verting chunk of coal, which he batted about the 
floor. A singular thing was that, when the coal 
moved, it always moved nearer to the cat. 

The cat prepared for trouble, after the manner 
of her kind, and the bear prepared to cause it, 
after the manner of his kind. Occasionally, when 
a blood-curdling screech from his antagonist rang 
upon his eardrums, the cub would stop a mo- 
ment and gaze pensively through and beyond the 
end of the wood shed, as if, indeed, from far off, 
acertain sound, made filmy and infinitesimal by 
distance, had reached him. Then he would smile 
deprecatingly to himself, as if to say, ‘* How 
easily I am deceived!’’ 

Excellent as was the feigned indifference of Mr. 
Bear, it must be borne in mind that he was op- 
posed to an animal of parts. Our friend, the cat, 
was not a whit taken in by the comedy. When 
the time came for her to leap, she was ready, to 
the last hair of her chimney-cleaner tail. She 
had been making most elaborate preparations all 
the while, stretching and retracting her claws, 
squirming her whalebone body flatter and flatter, 
her tail assuming majestic proportions, while her 
ears disappeared in inverse ratio. 

Nearer and nearer came the chunk of coal and 
the slauching little bear, a touch of caution in 
each pretended careless action. Awful and more 
awful grew Grimalkin’s battle plaint,—her eyes 
blazed demoniacally. 

By some subtle assurance, we humans were 
made aware that,on the floor of the wood shed, an 
imaginary deadline had been drawn by Mrs. Cat, 
and, when Ursus Minor advanced so much as the 
length of a claw beyond that in his orbit, an 
incident would mark his career. The words, 
‘‘catastrophe’’ and ‘‘cataclysm,’’ by their origin, 
suggest the nature of it. You may believe me or 
not, but the little bear understood not only thus 
much, but he also knew where that line was 
laid, and for fully a minute he tantalized us by 
coquetting with it.. He would advance reck- 
lessly, and we would say to ourselves, ‘‘ Now!’’ 
when, lo! he would turn at the fatal point, to lie 
on his side and amuse himself by clawing 
at the chunk of coal. Suddenly, he boldly 
stepped across. An instant of numbing si- 
lence fell. A swish! A cat on a small 
bear's back! The scene is impossible to put in 
words until a set of symbols shall be devised 
that are to thought what the cinematograph 
is to the eye. A hairy tornado rolled, twisted, 
flopped, yelled, screeched, roared, howled, 
tore, bit, scratched,clawed, and walloped all 
over the place. It was an epileptic nebula; 
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a melstrom that revolved in every way 
known to man at the same instant; a prod- 
igy of tooth and claw. If that fight were 
magnified a hundred times, a glimpse of 
it would lift the hair on one’s head; as it 
was, myself and the clothing store boy clung 
weakly to the wall and wept. 

It was beyond the armament of either 
combatant to do serious harm to the other. 
The cat's tough hide easily turned the 
bear's claws, and his teeth were too tiny to 
work mischief; while his thick, shaggy 
coat made pussy'’s keener weapons ineffec- 
tual. As a consequence, the storm raged 
for a long time with unbridled ferocity, the 
motion of the foemen being so lightning 
swift that it seemed impossible to tell who 
was getting the better of it. There was 
energy in that small action and a bitterness 
of sound proceeding from it that was al- 
together indescribable, the ‘mews of the 
astounded kittens quavering shrilly and 
loudly through the general din and frenzy. 

At length, in spite of his antagonist’s agility, 
the bear managed to get his ‘‘hold,’’ and puss, 
wrapped in his strong arms, was_ practically 
whipped; but not without protest, —she wasa ‘‘last- 
ditch’’ warrior. The bear settled back as grim 
and stolid as General Grant might have done, while 
the chivalry of the wood shed applied her hind 
claws to his waistcoat like so many levin-bolts. 
However, the bear could do a little in this line 
himself. The effect was that each was trying to 
walk up the other unsuccessfully. 

The ‘‘strangle hold’’ began to tell. Never 
shall I forget the frenzy of desperation in that 
cat's face as it appeared between the squeezing 
arms.of the bear. Their attitude had such a ri- 
diculous resemblance to the ‘‘ Huguenot Lovers’’ 
that I have not since been able to look at that cele- 
brated picture with proper gravity of countenance. 

At this point, my companion and I came to the 
rescue. Finding all attempts at separating them 
by hand resulted in the usual wages of the peace- 
maker, that of being bitten and scratched by both 
parties, we laid hold of the chain and hauled the 
war to the pump. The pump was only a short 
distance away, yet it took us several minutes to 
make the trip, as every time we turned and gazed 
at them, their rigid adherence to their relative po- 
sitions, no matter what condition as a whole this 
mode of locomotion caused them to assume, and 
the leering, d0urgeots complacency of the victorious 
little bear contrasting with the patrician despair 
of the vanquished caused such a weakness to 
come over us that we had to sit upon the ground 
for awhile. 

Water is the universal solvent. About half a 
minute under the stream of the pump formed the 
solution of this problem. At the end of that time, 
a wet and skinny looking cat, her elegance de- 
parted, streaked back to the wood shed and her 
offspring, while a sober and bedraggled little bear 
trotted behind his captors to Mr. D—’s menagerie. 

Such was my introduction to this bear, whom 
we called «*Cat-thumper,’’ after the Indian fashion 
of christening a child from some marked exploit 
or incident in his career. This became contracted 
to'‘ Thumper,’’ an appropriate title, for, with the fat 
pickings of the restaurant, his bearship grew with 
a rapidity that made it a puzzle how his hide con- 
tained him. 

Under these genial conditions Thumper devel- 
opeda better humor. It became possible for one to 
go in and romp with him, and in all the play he was 
careful not to use his strength. So exemplary was 
his conduct that his owner, a man who never could 
learn from experience, because he thought he 
knew everything in the first place, decided to take 
him for a walk on Main Street. Mr. D—'s nov- 
elties were a standing menace to the security of 
the town and his own person as well. The amount 
of vanity that that fat little man possessed would 
have supplied a theatrical company. One of his 
first acts,on entering a town, was to purchase the 
fiercest white hat, and the most aboriginal buck- 
skin suit to be obtained, and then don them. 
Almost the next act on the part of his fellow towns- 
men was to hire a large and ferocious looking 
**cow-puncher’’ to recognize in Mr. D— an an- 
cient enemy, and make a vicious attack upon him 
with blank cartridges and much pomp and circum- 
stance, at which event the town laughed as a unit. 
Still it had no permanent effect on Mr. D—. Bad- 
inage could not wither him nor blank cartridges 
stale his infinite variety. With all his exaspera- 
ting traits, he had an impassible child-like faith 
in his own doings and a soothing influence on all 
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“I will maintain that Mr. Jim made six complete revolutions” 


people that made one smile when one wanted to cry. 

The passage up street was made with no hap- 
pening worthy of note except, of course, that other 
travelers gave him a wide berth, to Mr. D—’s ex- 
treme gratification, until they came to the butcher 
shop. Here Thumper’s first move was to steal a 
fine tenderloin from the block, and swallow it 
whole. 

*«Ye-re!’’ yelled the proprietor, an ex-Indian 
scout, ‘‘Whatcher doin’ there? Take that critter 
out of here!’’ 

‘*I’m willing to pay for the meat,’’ replied Mr. 
D—, with dignity. 

‘«That’s all right, too,’’ retorted the proprietor, 
‘*but I promised it to Mr. Smith and it's the only 
one I’ve got. How are you going to square that? 
What do you mean by toting a brute like that 
around, anyhow?’’ he wound up with increasing 
choler. 

‘«I cannot see but what I have a perfect right 
to take with me any animal or animals I choose!’’ 
said Mr. D—. 

‘‘Not into this shop, by Jingo!’’ said the pro- 
prietor, reaching under the counter. ‘‘Now you 
sneak him out of here, quick, or I'll shoot him.”’ 

“Very well,’’ said Mr. D—, bowing, but red, 
«very well. Come, Thumper!’’ 

Thumper was in no mind to move. He liked 
the situation well. Mr. D— pulled on the chain, 
and Thumper overlooked it. A small crowd 
gathered in front of the door and encouraged Mr. 
D—, by calling, ‘‘Pull hard, the man says!’’ 
‘« Now, altogether, yeee-hoooo!’’ and similar re- 
marks. I have always felt that a bear enjoys a 
joke. In this case I am sure of it. Showing no bad 
temper, he simply refused to budge, and, by this 
time, when he had made up his mind, the decision 
was final, as far as any one: man was concerned. 
Mr. D—’s temper went by the board; it was an 
embarrassing situation. ‘‘Come out of that!’’ he 
cried, with a sharp jerk at the chain. 

The look of irritation vanished from the pro- 
prietor’s face. ‘‘Why don’t some of you fellers 
help the gentleman out with his bear?’’ he asked. 
Thereupon the spectators took a hand and Thum- 
per was dragged into the street. Evidently he 
thought this one of the usual frolics to which we 
boys had accustomed him; for, once upon the side- 
walk, he began to prance and gambol in the grace- 
ful fashion of his kind. It so happened that the 
nurse-girl of the mayor of the town, a huge Swede 
woman as broad as she was long,(which is almost 
hyperbole, )came trundling her charge up the board 
walk at the precise moment that Thumper bowled 
over a gentleman in front of him and came plainly 
to her view. Up went her hands and away she 
galloped, the perambulator before her, as it was 
not in the mind of the stout-hearted Vikingess to 
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desert her duty, no matter what the fright. 
Whooping at the top of her lungs, she tore 
up the straight walk, the carriage bouncing 
and rattling, and the baby crowing with 
delight at the rapid movement. An In- 
dian stepped out of a store directly in front 
of her. Him Telka rammed with such 
fury that he landed on his neck in the road, 
with his feet in the air. But, as he regained 
his balance, resentment was drowned in 
unbounded amazement. ‘‘ Wakstashoneee!’’ 
he said, ‘‘wakstashoneeeee!’* which is the 
limit in the Sioux tongue for expressing 
emotion. Never had the Dakota warrior 
expected to see the day when he would be 
made to bite the earth by a Swede woman 
and a baby carriage. Around the corner 
for home whirled Telka, making the turn 
like a circus horse. Arriving at the house, 
she placed one fairy foot against the door 
with such spirit and determination that the 
lock-socket hit the opposite wall, then picked 
up carriage and baby and went up-stairs with 
them three rises toa leap. At the top she burst 
into a wild oratory of ‘‘tanks’* and ‘‘Eenyens’’ 
and ‘‘beejyeerens’’ and ‘‘ yoomps,’’ scaring her 
mistress into the belief that the Sioux had at- 
tacked the town in force,—an event she had long 
anticipated in dread. 

Thumper was led back to his pole in the park, 
and fastened thereto with an ox-chain, this step 
being taken at the request of an informal commit- 
tee of citizens. ‘‘Chained bear or dead bear’’ was 
their ultimatum, for, while they enjoyed Telka’s 
performance, they didn’t propose to make it a 
custom to obtain their fun from frightened women. 
So Thumper’s freedom of the city lasted but a day. 
To make amends for this, we boys used to go in 
and tussle with him oftener than before. The play 
was the bright spot in the life of the captive. He 
would begin his double shuffle of joy whenever a — 
group of boys made their appearance. At first,‘ 
this went well enough. As I have said, the bear's “* 
nature revealed its better side, under the benign — 


influence of plenty to eat, and I cannot remember | 


that he once took advantage of his vast and grow- 
ing strength. Mr. D— encouraged the perform- 
ances, as the menagerie’s purpose was to attract 
the attention of travelers who hadea half-hour’s 
wait at the station, and thus to spread the fame of 
his railroad eating-house. But misfortune came, 
through the applause of the passengers. Several 
young men of the town embraced the opportunity 
to show off. One of these, a brawny young six- 
foot Irishman named Jim, used to punch old 
Thumper pretty roughly, when he had a large au-. 
dience. Jim was neither a bad-hearted nor crue¥— 

fellow; he simply had a body too large for his dis»: 
position. In the phrase of the West, he was. 
‘«staggering with strength,’’ and in Thumper hé@= 
found a chance to work off his superfluous nervous... 


energy,—also to occupy the center of our local .«. 
If it is love = 


stage for the brief time of train-stop. 
that makes the world go round, certainly vanity 
first put itinto motion. ‘‘All is vanity,’ said the 
Preacher. From the devoted astronomer’s aus- 
tere life-work to the twinkle of a fairy’s glittering 
tinsel; from the glories of the first man up the 
battle-swept hill to the infamous assassin, all is 
vanity. Such a universal attribute must necessa- 
rily be good, except in abnormal growth. Jim 
showed his over-development of the faculty, while 
the abused Thumper modestly sat still and grew. 
And still he grew, and still he grew,—with a quiet 
energy that made the fact that he had passed from 
a large bear to a very large bear go by unnoticed. 

Several times, when Jim was showing more skill 
than Thumper, the memory of a mauled cat came to 
my mind. The ursine look shotat Jim now and then 
recalled it. I even went to the length of remon- 
strating, but it was without effect. I once read seven 
stories of the naval battle off Santiago de Cuba, 
all in the same magazine, and all beginning, ‘‘ It 
was on a beautiful Sunday morning,”’ etc., and, at 
the mystic seventh, I wearied of the phrase. 
Nevertheless, it was on a beautiful Sunday morn- 
ing that that Nemesis in person attended to Jim’s 
case. Circumstances were propitious. An ex- 
cursion train, crowded with passengers, pulled up 
at the station. Jim had a new suit of black broad- 
cloth, plenty large enough for him, due to a tem- 
porary aberration of our local Solomon who ran 
a clothing store. Because of this victory, he was 
in an extraordinarily expansive mood as he swag- 
gered down the platform. 

‘«T guess I'll try a fall out of the bear,’’ he 
announced to his companions, in a tone that in- 
formed all of his intention. Gaily he swung his 
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long legs over the fence and advanced upon 
Thumper, who, by a strange coincidence, was 
poised on the end of his spine, with his feet in 
the air and his tongue lolling humorously out of 
his mouth, as when I first made his acquaintance. 
The bear noted his approach from the corner of 
his eye, stretched out his paws, examined them 
critically, seemed. satisfied with the inspection, 
shook himself thoroughly, and resigned affairs to 
Fate. 

Jim, pleasantly stimulated by the remarks of the 
passengers and their eager interest in his doings, 
marched up to Thumper, struck a picturesque 
sparring attitude,and shuffled around, making sun- 
dry little passes and jabs which the bear ignored. 

‘«Punch him!’’ cried a voice in the crowd. 
Jim hit, the bear ducked, lazily, but effectually, 
and the crowd laughed. Jim drove right and left 
at his antagonist; the bear parried, ducked, and 
got away, until the crowd shrieked with merri- 
ment and the Irishman was furious. He only 
lived to punch that bear, and, at length, he suc- 
ceeded in landing a stiff blow squarely on the end 
of old: Thumper’s snout.. The bear sneezed, 
dropped his head, and stared fixedly at Jim. 

«*Run!’’ I yelled,—alack! too late. Up rose 
Thumper to a paralyzing height, higher still went 
his trusty paw, and down it came, with a swing- 
ing, sidewise blow on the Irishman’s neck. 

I will maintain, by oath, affirmation, or combat, 
that Mr. Jim made six complete revolutions, like 
a button on a barn door, before he struck mother 
earth with the dullest of thuds. 

Ten to one that the town was out one Irishman 
would have seemed like a good business proposi- 
tion, and, to clinch the assurance, the bear began 
to walk on Jim in a fashion to cause his friends 
uneasiness; yet it is not safe to predict results 
when the individual ia question comes of Fenian 
parentage. While the bear kneaded Jim like a 
batch of dough, some of us woke up and rushed 
to the scene of action. 

I do not remember clearly how we got Jim out 
of it. Some pulled at the bear’s chain, and some 
grabbed him by whatever offered a hold. At 
length, James was rescued, alive and weeping, 
though, sad to say, three-quarters of the new suit, 
including the most useful portion of the nether 
garments, remained in Bruin’s paws as the spoils 
of victory. The crowd on the platform was charmed. 
It was precisely the sort of thing it had traveled 
miles to see. 

Poor Jim! Hewasaspectacle. Tears, scratches, 
and dust robbed his face of all humanity; the 
scant remnants of the Sunday suit fluttered in the 
breeze; his shaking knees barely supported him. 
We gave him a stimulant, a blanket, and some 
good advice. Mr. D—, for once in his life on the 
right side of the question, was especially forward 
in furnishing the last necessity. So passed Jim 
from the field of his glories, and,. barring some 
scratches, bruises, and a stiff neck, (not to men- 
tion the Sunday suit, as that loss really fell upon 
Solomon,) he was’as well as ever inside of a few 
days. The only lasting result of the encounter 
for him was that, when the small boy of the town 
thirsted for excitement, there would arise a cry of 
‘Hey, Jim! bin down ter pet cher bear?’’ and 
then a scurry to safety. 

When the train departed, and the crowd had 
disappeared, I went down. and looked at Thumper. 
He seemed unchanged. I offered him a cracker; 
he stretched out the back of his paw, having 
learned that people shrank from the sight of his 
five-inch claws, in acceptance. This gobbled, he 
eyed me, as he lzaned back. against his pole, like 
an absurd fat man. Humor shone on the outside 
of him, but I fancied that, deep down in his eyes, 
I could see a dull red glow, Indian style. ‘: Now,’’ 
said I to myself, ‘‘from the pangs of Jim I shall 
extract a moral lesson.. Whenever I feel like 
showing off at somebody's expense, let me use 
caution not to select for my victim a grizzly bear.’’ 

What Thumper thought no man can tell. 





THE EPICS OF LIFE 
Clinton Dangerfield 
If God denics thee power to shape fair words, 
To lure swift falcon ideas to thy tongue, 
' Know, nons tht less, it is not by a song, 
}« However sweet, the world is kept so young! 


Nay! ’tis by decds: expression of that force 
Thrilling our flesh, redeemed from brother sods. 
Live thon thy pocm, thongh it be unwrit,— 
I yct will hold thce comrade to the gods. 
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Raising Values In Fruits and Flowers 
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The evolution of the- chrysanthemum,—from the daisy to thee gnarled flower, and then to. the final success 


F the farmers and gardeners among the eighty 
million people who now inhabit this country 
should plant this year only seed of the quality that 
their great-grandfathers planted a century ago, the 
United States would not export grain, cotton, beef, 
or fruit; but, instead, there would be a famine in 
the land. Our broad and fertile fields, our greater 
knowledge of fertilizers and of the chemistry of 
the soil, and acentury’s invention in improve- 
ment of machinery for planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting, could not prevail against the heredi- 
tary taint of poor, faulty, half-wild seed, such as 
the early farmers and gardeners of the republic had 
to plant. George Washington was one of the best 
farmers’ of his time, but his corn, wheat, oats, 
onions, and potatoes could not be sold in the 
market to-day, in competition with the best of 
such products. Could one go back and dine with 
the father of his country, at Mount Vernon, he 
would see no marrowfat peas, no juicy carrots, 
no broad-leaved, rich lettuce, no large, sweet on- 
ions, no long, crisp celery, no large strawberries, 
and no long-topped asparagus. As for fruits, there 
would be no ‘*Wealthy’’ apples, no Concord 
grapes, no Elberton peaches, and no Le Conte 
pears. Indeed, such vegetables and fruits were 
not grown then upon the face of the earth.- Wash- 
ington raised on his farm the best products known 
in his day, but the model farmer of 1902 would 
feed Washington's seed corn and wheat to the mill 
and the live stock, and the foremost cotton farm- 
ers of to-day would feed cows with his best seeds. 


Vegetables gf 1800 Would Be Rejected to-day 

A century ago, most of the seeds used by Ameri- 
can farmers were brought here from Europe, but 
by themselves they would not grow here with re- 
sults equal to those attained in their native soil. 
Crossed with our indigenous plants, fruits, and 
grains, in the infancy of their cultivation, our 
apples held on to the bitterness of the wild crab, 
our grapes continued sour, our pears were juice- 
less, and our peaches retained their pungent acid- 
ity. Our native maize, being little removed from 
the wild state, and having no possible cross from 
abroad, yielded little grain and much cob, and 
our cotton ran to stalk and 
seed without a desirable 
staple. The wild strawber- 
ries and blackberries, whose 
luscious cultivated progeny 
now satisfies the universal 
palate, were then the forgot- 
ten children of fields and 
hedges. Many of the flow- 
ers of field and wood, whose 
lovely children and grand- 
children thrive in the hot- 
houses of metropolitan flo- 
rists, lifted their pale hues 
to the unheecding glances of 


sent fecble fragrance into 
the unconscious nostrils of 
the man-hunter. 

Apples, grapes, Indian 
corn, and many cultivated 
fruits and vegetables were 
found here, either in the wild 


An orchid nurtured with the greatest care 





state or. grown by the red men, and we: have some 


. slight knowledge of what. these wild plants were 


like.» We know what the wild crab apple, one of 


. the parents of many of our best apples ‘now, was 


and is, the product of a tree overgrown in wood, 
and as .much-at. home in.the forest or hedge as 
in the orchard. The fruit was always small, ill- 
formed, bitter, and worm-eaten, but the frontiers- 
man encouraged this wild tree to grow in his yard, 
and soon it began to show..the result of his care. 
Near it stood a tree brought from Europe. 


Science Has Raised Values One Hurtdred Per Cent. 


The imported tree was feeble; its fruit failed to 
ripen, and was faulty., It was not acclimated. It 
needed as much the vigor of the wild crab apple 
as did the latter the European form and pulp and 
sugar in its fruit and a riddance of its burden of 
wood. The native amd imported fruits were 
crossed, and by long. and tedious care in selection 
and in crossing with thousands of varieties, we 
now grow the finest apples in the world. The 
Rhode Island Greening, with its many modifica- 
tions, has long been a favorite for.its pleasant 
acidity and its excellent keeping qualities. For a 
century, too, the Baldwin and. the Newtown Pip- 
pin, both chance results, have added glory to the 
apple crop of New England. In the flesh and 
blood of these magnificent fruits are doubtless the 
vigor, tenacity, and endurance of their ancestor, 
the wild crab, which graced the yards of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. These famous apples, no less 
than the men and women of this New England 
generation, inherited the character of the first set- 
tlers, who, in turn, acquired from the soil the 
toughness and tenacity of the wild crab. The Con- 
cord grape, the first of all for hardiness, endu- 
rance, and health, was the chance discovery, in 
1840, of Ephraim Ball, near Concord, Massachu- 
setts. It certainly has in it the vigor of the 
New England climate and the keeping quality 
of New England granite. Where did this grape 
come from? If all the hard, scrubby vines grow- 
ing in New England hedges a century ago could 
speak, some of them would doubtless claim this 
marvelous offspring as a cross with some fine 
European grape. 

It was not until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that scientific efforts 
were made to increase the 
values of fruits, flowers, veg- 

. etables, cereals, and fibrous 

plants, in this country, but 
‘quite ‘all the families of 
these plants have been im- 
proved in quality and varie- 
ties have been increased. 
Indeed, in some of them, 
the quality has been im- 
proved a hundredfold, and 
the: variety multiplied a 
score of times. 

There is an apple, a peach, 
a pear, a grape,and a melon 
for every soil in this country 
‘that can possibly grow them, 
and for many localities there 
are scores of fine varicties, 








The picture on the left represents the tips of the 
modern, mammoth asparagus, the result of careful cul- 


tivation 


That on the right shows stalks of 1850 


but the work in most places has been accom- 
plished after infinite pains in selection, and 
by crossing seed to overcome environment, and 
to counteract disease peculiar to each locality, 
and, in the meantime, to increase the quantity 
of yield and improve the quality. 

An account of how the great Northwest has 
been made to grow most of the winter apples for 
untry must not be omitted from this story 
on the increase in plant values, The early farmers 
of the vast prairies could find no apple tree hardy 
enough for the climate. They spent fortunes in 
nursery stock, and in planting trees, without suc- 
cess. In 1855, Gideon M. Mitchell, of Minnesota, 
planted thirty varieties of apple trees and a bushel 
of seed. In nine years he planted, all told, nine 
thousand trees. At the end of the tenth year he 
had left, after the winter's cold, only one tree, a 
small seedling crab. From that, however, has 
come the fine apple known in the market as the 
‘‘Wealthy,’’a fruit from which the Northwest now 
annually reaps millions of dollars. During these 
nine long years of planting and failure, Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s friends told him that nowhere in all that 
region would an apple ever grow. His success 
was a triumph in which he must have experienced 
emotions similar to those of Columbus when, in 
he sighted the island of Guanahani. 
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Plants Are more Important than Seeds in Such Work 


The story of how the Agricultural Department 
at Washington is helping farmers of the arid plains 
row wheat has lately been well told, as also 
that of how the Smyrna fig has been crossed with 
the common varieties in California with great suc- 
cess. But the table tomato, as it is of universal 
consumption, is an example of the increase in 
values that must appeal to all. It is a veg- 
etable siill a long way from perfection, but it is 
f the most distinctive illustrations on record of 
ilture will do with nature. Indeed, every 
good quality that it contains, except its color and 
its coolness for the stomach, has been bred into 
it. All its firm, well-flavored and comparatively 
seedless pulp is the result of sowing, selection, and 
cross-breeding of plants under the most favorable 
In 1829, an American botanist found 
nt growing wild in San Domingo, brought 
Philadelphia, and planted it in his garden, 
ment, as the red ‘‘love apple’’ appealed 
; fancy. The fruit was very small, with a 
tough, thick skin, or rind, and contained 
only bitter water and seed. At this stage no one 
| of eating a tomato; but, with its intensely 
branches and leaves and red fruit, it be- 
came an ornament for every American garden, 
and in such favorable environments, nature be- 
gan to breed pulp into the fruit. The palate and 
h of men were not long in becoming ac- 
quainted with the virtues of its cooling properties 
on a hot day, and gardeners went to work to im- 
prove it 
Livingston was the first gardener to advance the 
tomato from its primitive stage on the road to the 
» fruit that now graces the table and delights 
lates of so many millions of people. He 
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also made the important discovery of the unity of 

the individual in the plant world. He says:— 
‘«In passing over my fields of growing tomatoes, 

which were still of all sizes, sorts, and shapes, my 


attention was attracted to one having distinct char- 
acteristics and bearing heavy foliage... It was un- 
like any other in the field, or any that I had ever 


Care and time have accomplished all this for the violct 
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The successful evolution of hickory nuts in size and quality 


before seen. It showed itself prolific. Its fruit 
was uniformly smooth, but too small to be of mar- 
ket value. As I examined it closely, observing 
how nearly alike any two tomatoes were on the 
stalk, I wished they were larger. Meditating over 
its possibilities long, a new idea came to me like 
an inspiration. Why not select special tomato 
plants instead of specimen ‘fruits?’ ’’ 

The great success of his discovery taught plant 
breeders that, in increasing the value of a plant, 
the selection of the best plant is of far more im- 
portance than the selection of the best seed. 

The great sugar-beet industry of the world owes 
its very existence to a discovery of Vilmorin. The 
original sugar beet grown in France did not con- 
tain enough sugar for commerce. The amount of 
sugar could be easily determined in the beet, but 
in making the test the reproductive qualities of 
the plant were always destroyed. Vilmorin learned 
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An advanced tomato 





A sample of the carly varictics 


how to extract the pulp without destroying the 
plant, and by selection and cross-breeding he grew 
a plant upon which the great industry is now 
founded. We owe also to Vilmorin the present 
carrot, a vegetable which was nothing more than 
a thin, dry, hard, woody root, unfit for the stomach 
of asheep oracow. Year after year, he sowed 
in a bed and carefully examined every root. By 
selecting seed from only the best plants for the 
new sowing, he produced a carrot with more flesh 
and less wood. The horse-radish, the turnip, and, 
indeed, the potato vine, were once plants with thin, 
dry, woody roots, without the least suggestion that 
they would ever develop into food for man or beast. 

The transformation of sea-island cotton from an 
almost barren weed to a plant whose fiber ranks as 
the finest and best cotton in the world is another 
inspiring instance of what can be done to develop 
plant values. Without the fine sea-island cotton 
in manufacture, the cotton crop of the Southern 
States would not bring to the planter, and more 
especially to the manufacturer, half the money 
they now realize. Here was a tropical plant 
brought from the Bahamas and planted upon the 
seacoast islands of South Carolina and Georgia, 
where it at first yielded no value. In fact, there 
were whole fields without ten per cent. of the plants 
bearing any matured crop, and the best of the 
staple, as it then grew, would now be worthless. 
The best seeds were gathered and slowly the cul- 
tivation of sea-island cotton attained the propor- 
tions of a small industry. 


Scientific Care Has Increased the Value gf Cotton 


W. A. Clark, of Columbia, South Carolina, who 
owns an extensive plantation near Georgetown, 
was one of the first men to begin the scientific im- 
provement of this cotton. What he has done and 
is doing is now the work of most of the successful 
planters. In a few words, it may be said that the 
farmers went over their fields, picking only the 
best plants, say a score of them, and the best 
plants are those possessing the most vigor and 
maturing nearest the proper season with seed 
nearest the normal size, and with a staple supe- 
rior in length, strength, silkiness, fineness, and 
uniformity. 

Then, out of this score of plants, or hundred, as 
it may be, the best individual plant is selected, 
and its seed planted. The seeds produce five 
hundred plants, and the best plant among these 
five hundred is selected and the seed is planted 
by itself. The seed of the four hundred and nine- 
ty-nine is also planted. The fourth year the seed 
from these latter plants will seed a five-acre patch, 
but this process of selection goes on and will 
doubtless continue. Mr. Clark has succeeded also 
in hybridizing the sea-island cotton with the short- 
stapled upland cotton, producing a cotton worth 
in the market some fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 
more than the ordinary upland cotton. The fine, 
tawny Egyptian, and the dark brown Peruvian 
cottons, have also been introduced and are now 
being grown with some profit on the sea islands. 
These cottons are of great value in certain lines 
of manufacture, for it has been found impossible 
to dye cotton in these rich brown and tawny colors. 

In no other sphere of cultivated plant life Has 
increase in values been so marked as in floricid- 
ture. When a layman visits a great flower-market 
in a city, he is astounded at the endless varieties 
of roses, chrysanthemums, and carnations. ‘He 

[Concluded on page 470] 
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PART I. i h in time, bef h 
WE are accustomed to the The Stimulus of Ambition Sette doin ri pen diig 


sight of diagrams which 
show in what an extraordinary 
measure everything has devel- 
oped in the last quarter or half 
century: the output of coal and 
iron; baldness; the population 
of countries and towns; the wealth 
of individuals and communities; the 
range of guns and the consumption of 
soap; the length of railways and the sal- 
aries of tenors; the circulation of newspa- 
pers, the average length of life, and the num- 
ber of divorces, There is one thing, however, 
on which we never obtain statistics, although 
it has developed to a greater extent than any 
other, and that is what men agree to call ambition. 

It has become commonplace to say that 
the great impulses to all human effort are hun- 
ger and love. This statement is true only re- 
garding a certain phase of civilization. Daily 
bread and woman’s smile are the aims of the 
toil and struggle of man so long as he has not 
raised himself much over the level of animality. 

On a higher degree of development, a third 
stimulus comes into play,—in many men the 
strongest of all,—ambition. People desire to 
become famous; they desire to be admired, en- 
vied, imitated. Everybody strives to rise above 
others, to overtake all competitors in the race of 
life, to reach the goal first, to win the first prize. 

To weigh the moral and material value of 
the various forms of success, one against the 
other, is clearly not easy to the ordinary mind. 

There exists no common measure for them. 
Their proportional estimation depends upon the 
conception of the world and life, the temperament, 
the coarser or finer soul-fiber of the person esti- 














mating them. It is emphatically a case for the application of the classic © 


fable of the stork and the fox who invite each other toa meal. The fox 
can naturally do nothing with the long, narrow pitcher of the stork, while 
the latter is equally helpless with the broad, shallow dish of the fox. It 
all depends on whether one has a muzzle or a long bill. 

It will probably be most difficult to come to an agreement regarding 
the value of the ideal of those for whom success takes the form of a moun- 
tain of gold, because not many people have the moral courage nec 
to deal with the problem sincerely; in their hearts they probably all value 
wealth, but it is considered low-minded and vulgar to admit this, while it 
seems noble and superior to make a show of despising money. 

Now, to despise money is very foolish, as it means to despise force, 
and force is the essence of the universe. Money in itself is nothing, and 
means nothing. It is amere symbol. It is a conventional representation 
of the whole of civilization. It virtually includes everything that, up to 
this hour, man has created with his many-sided mental and bodily efforts, 
—what he has wrested from nature in a struggle of giants lasting thousands 
of years and has brought to a form suitable for human needs. Whoever 
boasts that he despises money is saying, in effect, that he despises the pic- 
tures of Leonardo and Velasquez, the statues of Michael Angelo, Carpeaux 
and Paul Dubois, the view on the north Italian lakes, the Gulf of Naples 
and the giants of the Alps, the singing of De Reszke and Patti, the violin- 
playing of Joachim and Sarasate, the writings of Herbert Spencer, the sci- 
ence of Lord Kelvin, and the inventions of Edison. All these one can 
procure with money. That money can also be expended in a vulgar fashion 
is not the fault of the money, but of those who spend it in such a low way. 

At bottom, one cannot blame the young man who, when he starts out 
on the race of life, chooses as his goal the milliards of a Carnegie or a 
Rockefeller. He can think out for himself a good or a bad, a wise or a 
foolish, a useful or a harmful employ of them, and according to his .choice 
will his ambition be attractive or repulsive. 


No Other Business in the World Pays so little as a Chase after Millions 


It is true that a father, a tutor, or a friend of even moderate wisdom 
only will never advise a young man to make the conquest of ml/iards the 
task of his life. The prospects of passing the winning post as victor are 
extremely unfavorable; while the probabilities that, in the struggle for ex- 
cessive wealth, he will lose his health, his peace of mind, his better self, 


perhaps his very iife, are very great. The possession of the mi/iiards may « 


be happiness, but the earning of them is certainly a work which per- 
emptorily excludes every idea of happiness. The road to the miliards 


leads through all the circles of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno.’’ Supposing the goal to be ° 


paradise, the traveler arrives there in a condition which leaves him but 
little capacity for enjoying its bliss. The millionaire who lives on a daily 
pint of milk of the value of six cents, and who in vain exhausts all the re- 
sources of human invention in striving to obtain a few hours of sleep, has 
become a common type in modern fiction,and I believe the portrait is true 
to life. 
’ Providence has happily arranged vegetable growth so that trees do not 
reach the heavens. Great wealth can only be gained from man. It is 
never the prize of solitary contemplation or secluded work at a desk in a 
sozy study. One must go to seek it in the market place,in the midst of the 
.exowd. One must handle, outdo, overcome, or crush innumerable people. 
2@fhe must be more clever, have more will power, or be more artful than 
-bther men. This presupposes qualities which are not possessed by one 


jsdan in a million. The average young apprentice millionaire, when he is : 
2miot a fool, soon sees that he is not cut from the material of; which money 


ykings are made. He calculates, that, on the whole,. there is no other 


business which pays so little as a chase after a million; so ‘he abandons ~ 
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[Author of ‘*‘Degeneration’’] 


gies to aims which are closer at 
hand, and reaches, not the fab- 
ulous milliards, but probably 
an honest competence. 
An ambition to conquer a 
preéminent situation in public 
life can be better encouraged. It 
is,from its nature,more moral than 
that for the mere possession of money. 
It is by definition social. Theéefforts it 
necessitates are compatible with health and 
happiness. It is true that here also we have 
the broad road and the narrow path. One can, 
in order to gain popularity, appeal to the bad 
instincts of the crowd as well as to the good. 
One may be the cad parasite and corrupter of 
the people, or their stern educator, warner, and 
critic. One can arrive at the Capitol through 
Tammany Hall, or by heroism on Cuban battle- 
fields. Whoever is not an incurable pessimist 
will at least admit the possibility that honesty, 
firmness of character, sound common sense, 
public spirit, sympathy with one’s fellow men, a 
little geniality, and a little gift of gab, will suffi- 
ciently assure the possessor of these qualities, 
which are not over rare even in their happy as- 
semblage, the esteem and confidence of his 
neighbors, and gain for him a reasonable, if per- 
haps not phenomenal, success in public life. The 
greater the number of citizens who have this kind 
of ambition, the better for the community; for 
their fruitful emulation, when it is controlled by a 
well developed public |sense of morality, strength- 
ens the natural solidarity and recruits constantly 
precious forces for the work of the common weal. 
In the struggle for success of this order, disap- 
pointment is not probable; for, if the competitors 
are many, so also are the prizes. Czsar preferred to be the first in the 
village rather than the second in Rome. Now, to be first in Rome is 
difficult enough, but the alternative leaves Czesar the choice of fifty thou- 
sand situations. 

Thirst for fame seems to be the most ideal ambition. It is the most 
foolish of all. In no case is the appearance so different from the reality 
as in the case of celebrity. To him who does not possess it, it seems the 
sum total of all that is splendid. He who, according to the general opinion 
of his contemporaries, possesses it, sees that it contains more bitterness 
than satisfaction, and that it is not worth, in any true estimate of values, 
either a night's sleep or a day's effort. 


There Are Many ¢@f Us Who Do not Know for What Some Men Are Famous 


Formerly, the feudal organization of society created hard and fast 
limits to the cravings of every individual. The low-born, the poor man, 
could not hope to lift himself much above the level on which the accident 
of his birth had placed him. His boldest dreams never carried him be- 
yond the extreme limits of his caste. 

The democratic transformation of the peoples has changed this. The 
emancipation of the average individual is, in some countries, complete, and 
in others nearly so. Lowly birth and extraction are no longer obstacles. 
Energy and talent, but of course smartness and unscrupulousness, also, 
are keys to every door. Human forces now have full play, free from the 
fetters of prejudice. ‘Quo non ascendam ?’’ cries, in Dionysian intoxica- 
tion, every youngster who enters the arena of life to take up the struggle 
for existence. 

To nothing can the ‘vanity of vanities’’ of the Preacher be so well 
applied as to celebrity. Dante devoted to it the Terzine:— 

Non 2'lmondan rumor altro ch'un fiato 
Del vento oh’ or vien quinci ed or vien quindi, 
E cambia nome perche cambia lato. 

‘World renown is nothing but a breath of wind, which blows some- 
times from here, sometimes from there, and takes another name because 
it comes from another direction.”’ 

All that Falstaff said of honor, which replaces no lost limb and brings 
no dead to life, holds good of fame. What real use, what tangible advan- 
tage does it bring the celebrated man ? His name is familiar to the world, 
but, often enough, the people who know it have no precise idea of the 
reason why they know it, or of the signification of the name. 

Sir Richard Wallace presented the Parisians with some hundred pub- 
lic fountains. They are, as is meet, known as ‘‘ Wallace fountains,’’ and 
have rendered this name a familiar sound to people using Paris streets. A 
reporter once overheard the following dialogue between two Paris workmen :-— 

‘¢Old Wallace is dead!’’ 

‘What old Wallace ?’’ 

«*You know quite well what Wallace,—the man who made his fortune 
in fountains.”’ 

Fualdés is another name celebrated throughout France. It is that of 
a man who was cruelly murdered in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This tragic occurrence gave rise to a ballad which still lives in the 
mouths of the people. Let anyone ask an average Frenchman if he 
knows Fualdés. Out of a hundred thus asked, ninety-nine will answer: 
‘‘Fualdés? Certainly! He was the famous murderer.’’ 

The visiting lady of a Sunday school asked the children: ‘‘Do you 
know what a poet is?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ answered a dozen voices, ‘‘Give mc a 
name.’’ ‘‘Shakespeare.’’ ‘‘Very good; now do you know what Shakes- 
peare wrote?’’ General silence followed,—finally broken by the reply, in 
a clear voice, ‘‘ The Bible, mum.’’ 

[Zo be continued in the September Success] 
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Scientific Forestry 


A New Industry which Promises to Employ 
a Large Number of Ambitious Americans 


FRANK HIX FAYANT 


A NEW field of industry is opening which 
promises, in the near future, to enroll large 
numbers of industrious Americans. It is the 
field of scientific forestry. It is not one in 
which a man can get rich quickly, and, per- 
haps, he may never accumulate a vast fortune in 
it, but it is one in which he can acquire a com- 
petence and have a highly honorable and use- 
ful career. In a few years, the United States 
Government will have need of scientific for- 
esters, for thousands of acres of forest land are 
being devastated to keep up the great demand 
for wood-pulp paper. Railroad companies and 
lumber manufacturers owning vast tracts of 
woodland are inquiring into the methods of sci- 
entific forestry, and some of them are employ- 
ing foresters. 
The farmer sows his seed in the spring- 
1 the autumn his field is ready for the harvest; but the forester, 
he young seedlings of spruce and pine in the meadow or on 
burn,’’ must wait many years before his timber will be ready 
While the farmer gathers his food-crops every year, the 
ber-crep requires nearly a century to grow. Such is the great 
yetween the arts of agriculture and sylviculture. 
e prehistoric days when man first went into the forest to cut 
\ilding his home, lumbering has been practiced, but forestry is 
The lumberman takes his ax and saw into the virgin forest 
purpose, —to fell all the timber that he can sell at a profit. 
; does the miner, draining nature’s rich stores so long as he 
th gain to his material fortunes. When the ‘‘pay-streak’’ is 
the miner abandons his shaft, and seeks new ore deposits; and 
man, when he has denuded a forest of all its marketable timber, 
; logging operations to another part of the woods, leaving nature 
t wounds he has made. 
e forester, while not ignoring the demands of his own pocket- 
for the remotest posterity. When he clears a tract of the 
of its century-old timber, he sows the seed for a new forest, 
> new crop will not mature for another century. He seeks, even, 
\tific direction of Nature’s work, to leave for posterity a better 
he found. Surely, then, forestry is not an art to be practiced 
jual. The simple lumbering of our forefathers, making the 
yr to-day, and ignoring the morrow, is more attractive. Since 
curtails his profits by making provision for posterity, forestry 
practiced by the state or by great investment corporations, 
n so large a scale that the distant future must enter into the 
of this generation. 





EES TO BE FELLED 


These Barriers Will Check the Devastation gf Pulp-Makers and Lumbermen 
economic considerations demand that the state prevent the 


»f our American forests by lumbermen and pulp-makers. The 
ver harvest in this country now amounts to more than forty 
Great tracts of virgin forest land have been devastated and 
made for the future. The increasing demand for daily news- 
many editions of them, is having a marked effect on forests 
centers of densest population. A single New York newspaper 
ne hundred and forty tons of paper every day, or one hundred 
nds a year. Every day in the year thirty acres of timber must 
ed the presses of this single newspaper. This is an exception- 
onsumption of wood pulp,—the largest in the world, —but other 
1pproach this consumption, and the yearly cut of pulp-makers 
\creasing. In consequence, the available supplies of spruce are 
in the United States, and the pulp-makers are moving north- 
e Canadian forests for their raw material. 

creation of great forests and reservations by the national and 
nments, like the three-million-acre preserve in the Adirondacks, 
roposed Appalachian preserve, the state intends to set certain 
stay the progress of the lumbermen and pulp-makers. But pro- 
oresters point out that the best interests of the nation are not be- 
d by the present policy of forbidding the cutting of trees on 
Alarmed by the denuding of American forest lands, the idea 
ground that it is a crime to cut down atree. ‘‘Woodman, 
tree!’’ is the cry. But it is as idle to forbid the harvesting of 
when they reach maturity, as it would be to forbid a farmer to 
in. Man must have food from the fields and wood from the 
; well stop the mining of iron ore as set barriers against lumber- 
ber must be had, and millions of trees must be felled every year. 
emanded is not prohibitive legislation, but scientific sylviculture, 

vy wood crops may be raised to provide for future demands. 


Is Something More Than Felling Trees and Sending Logs to Market 


fessional forester recognizes three objects to be attained by forest 
furnish wood supplies, to provide protection of soil and water 

) afford pleasure and sport. On steep, Alpine mountain slopes, 
forest cover is to be maintained to prevent erosion and the rapid 
.inage of waters, protecting forests must be grown; as, in certain 

f the Adirondacks, where the state or some individual wishes to 
forest property as a game preserve_or recreation ground, a luxury 
maintained; but the primary abject of forest growth is the pro- 
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Such picturesque forests as these must be devastated to supply the market; but the 
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"scientific forester is expected to replace them with saplings that he has cultivated 
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duction of useful material—of wood crops,—in the business forest. The 
energies of professional foresters are mainly directed toward the scientific 
management of business forests. 

Several colleges now provide a four-years’ course in forestry, leading to 
the degree of ‘‘Forest Engineer.'’ Three of the first professionally trained 
foresters are now employed by the Forestry Bureau of the Philippines; one 
by the New York Forest, Fish and Game Commission; one by the United 
States Bureau of Forestry; four in the United States General Land Office; 
two by Connecticut, while two are in the employ of lumbering companies. 
Their salaries range from six hundred dollars to two thousand, four hundred 
dollars a year. In this way these colleges are doing for forestry what many 
institutions have done in mechanical engineering, mining engineering, rail- 
way engineering, electrical engineering, marine engineering, civil engineer- 
ing, and agriculture,—sending out men equipped with a highly specialized 
training to manage scientifically the great industries of America. 

The forest engineer, at the end of four years’ rigorous study, finds that 
forestry is something more than felling trees and shipping the logs to mar- 
ket. His training, while highly technical, is as broad as that of any other 
university graduate. For two years he works in the company of, three 
thousand other young men, preparing themselves for various professions. 
Not until his upper-class years does he take up practical work in the col- 
lege forest. In his under-class years he devotes a large part of his time to 
the study of such basic subjects as mathematics, including analytic geometry 
and the calculus; pen topography and land surveying; the natural sciences, 
physics, chemistry, zodlogy, meteorology, entomology, dendrology, geograph- 
ical botany, plant physiology, and geology, as well as political economy. 
In his upper-class years in the university, he studies law and political 
economy, botany, physical geography, and fish-culture and game preser- 
vation. Text-book and lecture instruction in forestry runs through the four 
years; but, in the spring terms of the junior and the senior year, the stu- 
dents all live in the woods, where their instructors put them at work apply- 
ing the principles taught in the lecture rooms. 


In the Woods Students Don Rough Clothes and Work with Woodchoppers 


The university lectures cover biological dendrology,—the life history, 
laws of growth of trees,and their sylvicultural requirements; sylviculture, — 
the principles of arboriculture, application of dendrology to crop production, 
methods of reproduction, improvement of crops, nursery practice, and forest 
planting; forest protection, —methods of guarding against trespass, loss from 
fires, insects, diseases, and the measures to prevent erosion, washing, and dete- 
rioration of soils; timber physics and wood technology, —the technical prop- 
erties of wood and its uses; exploitation, —the methods and means employed 
in the harvest of forest products, logging, transportation, milling, and the 
preparation of wood for market. The foregoing lecture courses cover for- 
est crop production. These are followed by courses in forest economy 
which include forest mensuration,—methods of ascertaining the volume of 
felled and standing trees, of whole forest growths, timber estimation, deter- 
mining the accretion of trees and stands; forest regulation,—the principles 
underlying the preparation of plans of management for continuous wood 
and revenue production; forest valuation and finance,—the principles and 
methods of ascertaining the money value of forest growths; forest adminis- 
tration,—organizing a forestry service; forest history and politics,—the 
historical development of the economic and technical features of modern 
forestry; reading German forestry literature. 

Cornell’s forest is in the very heart of the Adirondack lake region, 
one of the most beautiful spots in America. Big Tupper Lake is on the 
west, and Long Lake on the south, while the Saranac Lakes lieto the north- 
east. Mt. Seward lifts its lofty peak on the southeastern boundary of the 
forest. High elevations,slopings of varying aspect, valleys and river bottom 
lands are represented in the diversified topography. About half the prop- 
erty is virgin timber, the other half more or less culled of pine and spruce, 
with a small portion of burned-over lands, where artificial reforestation can 
be practiced. Centrally located at Axton, accessible by road and river, 
and within four miles of the steamboat landing of the Lower Saranac, is the 
foresters’ little colony. There, in the spring, when the snow is gone, the 
students don rough clothes and join the woodchoppers. Their fieldwork 
includes the inspection of logging operations, timber estimation and meas- 
urement, surveying, locating roads, nursery work and planting, marking 
trees for cutting, practical work in sugar orchards, and excursions to fishing 
grounds and hatcheries. 

In the Adirondack forest, the hardwoods—birch, maple, and beech, — 
predominate; while the more useful conifers—pine, spruce, and hemlock, 
—have been yearly growing less numerous. In the eyes of lumbermen, 
the white pine is the king of the woods, and, with the development of the 
pulp industry, spruce is next in importance. The consumption of conifers 
in this country is three times as great as that of hardwoods. ‘The college 
reservation being conducted as a ‘‘ business forest,’’ the leading aim is to 
promote the growth of these conifers. 


By Studying German Methods, Our Foresters Can Improve Their Work 


Extensive nurseries for the raising of seedlings have been established 
at Axton and Wambeek. This spring, a million trees were. planted by 
direction of the college. Five hundred thousand seedlings of pine and 
spruce were shipped from the Axton nurseries to the New York State Forest 
Commission and the Yale Forest School. The other half million seedlings 
were planted in the Adirondacks by the college. In addition, three hun- 
dred pounds of seed were sown in the nurseries. One and one-half million 
seedlings should be the result of this sowing. The trees raised include 
white pine, Douglas fir, Norway spruce, Scotch pine, Riga pine, European 
larch, red pine, Colorado white fir, and white spruce. Experiments are 
also being made with chestnut, chestnut oak, and hickory, from the Bilt- 
more nurseries of the Vanderbilt estate in North Carolina; and Japanese 
tree seeds, of some forty species, from the forestry school at Komaba, Japan. 
The late spring frosts,and birds, grasshoppers, and squirrels are all enemies 
of the young trees. The squirrels, for instance, finding the white pine 
seeds more toothsome than those of the cheaper spruce, systematically dug 
up row after row of them, leaving the spruce beds untouched. 

Most of the work of planting the seedlings has been done by French- 
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Canadian wood-choppers, after they have fin- 
ished their winter logging operations. The men 
work in pairs, one digging a hole with a dibble 
or a grub hoe, the other setting the plant Two 
men set one thousand, six hundred plants in a 

iy. The cost of planting, including the cost 
of the plants, varies from five to ten dollars a 
thousand. The plants are placed from five to 
nine feet apart. Many of them, of course, die, 
and the ‘fail places’’ must be reset the second 
or the third spring after the first planting. 

From Germany, where the art of forestry has 
been practiced for two centuries, American for- 
esters must learn much of their profession. The 
Prussian state forests are nearly seven million 
acres in area. Two-thirds of this land is man- 
aged by clearing and artificially replanting; 
nearly a third is managed by the rapid-removal 
system. On about thirty-five thousand acres, 
single trees are selected here and there in the forest, leaving nature to 
reproduce the crop. On the cleared areas, from two thousand to four 
thousand seedlings per acre are planted; in twenty-five or thirty-five years, 
this number is reduced to about one thousand, eight hundred trees growing 
up like wheat in a field. In the Cornell forest, the best German practice, 
modified by American conditions, is followed. About one thousand acres 
have been cleared, and about one and one-half million young trees have 
been planted in the clearings. Much of the college forest has been culled 
by lumbermen of the merchantable pine, which is nearly extirpated, and 
the spruce has been considerably reduced. It is, therefore, a decrepit 
forest, and the aim of the foresters is to replace it by a more valuable forest. 
On burnt areas, now covered with aspen and brush, pine and spruce have 
been planted, and meadows and abandoned pastures are being reclaimed to 
the forest. Waste land is thus made productive. 

In Germany, all portions of the forest crop, 
from the root to the brushwood, are immediately 





Starting Spruce Logs on a Journey down Stream 


cutting into his timber capital. He culls the in- 
terest, or the annual yield. The Cornell forest, 
however, is too small to be managed on the 
««sustained yield’’ principle, and the only thing 
to be attempted will be to remove thé old crop 
and replace it by a better. At the end of thirty 
or thirty-five years, the demonstration forest will 
have to be left to mature. It is a pity that it 
should beso. With one hundred thousand acres, 
an ideal management could be had. 

With what care the logging operaticns are 
carried on may be judged from the director's 
instructions fora sample cutting. They follow:— 


1.—No spruces are to be taken except dead or 
crippled ones. 
2.—All young thrifty growth of birch and maple 
below ten-inch diameter, breast high, is to be left, unless 
evidently interfering with young spruce, or unless old 
runts and with low spreading crowns. All crippled and 
dead trees are to be cut. 
3.—If any choice in the removal of different kinds becomes necessary, the ad- 
vantage is to be _— to the better kind, following the grades downward from pine to 
spruce, balsam, hemlock, birch, and maple. 
4.—All beech that can be cut into firewood is to be taken. 
5.—All hemlock, unless thrifty young growth from six inches down, is to be taken. 
6.—Wherever there is any absence of young volunteer growth, leave enough 
older timber to avoid making larger openings than four rods square. 
7.—Log with the utmost care for young growth, felling trees into openings and 
avoiding the smashing of polewood. 
8.—In cutting roads, avoid, as much as possible, passing through young spruce. 
9.—Prepare, split, and set up firewood on roadsides,—all cordwood to be cut 
fifty-two inches in length, sawn,—all crooked pieces and rough wood sawn or chopped. 
10.—All material down to three-inch diameter is to be worked up; all fuel wood 
over five inches to be split; cordwood to be set up by grades; all sound material over 
ten inches to be cut into logs, or eight inches if sound core, to be skidded separately 
by sizes; all logs over fifteen — to be kept separate. All hemlock logs are to be 
eld out. 


In felling the hardwood, interesting facts as 





salable in the neighborhood, owing ‘to:the den- 
sity of population, but in the Adirondack wilder- 
ness conditions are much different. To make 
a market for the hardwood,—much of it long 
past its maturity,—the college has made a con- 
tract with a cooperage company to supply it 
annually, for fifteen years, from ten to twenty 
thousand cords of retort and full wood, and 
two to four million feet of logs. -Stave mills, 
wood-alcohol plants, and a railroad, accordingly, 
have been built in the forest to take the hard- 
wood crop. The logging is done under the direc- 
tion of the college foresters. This contract has 
roused much criticism among those who love 
the woods, but the college authorities point out 
that the hardwood crop must be marketed, and 
that this is really the simplest solution of a somewhat vexatious problem. 

The ideal of a forester is a ‘‘normal forest,’’ so constituted, organized, 
and regulated that every year a definite number of trees may become ripe for 
harvest, yielding a steady revenue from year to year. Our American tim- 
ber is financially ripe at eighty years. Were the Adirondack forest con- 
ducted as an ideal forest, the seedlings planted this spring would be fine 
old trees, ready for harvesting, in 1982; next year’s planting would furnish 
the crop of 1983, andso on. But in the virgin woods, which grew without 
regard to man’s economic needs, the forester must begin by replacing the 
old stock, a dead capital, by a better crop, a live capital. After this has 
been done, he determines how much timber he can cut each year without 
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The Song of the Pine 


HEAR now the song of the pine, 
That is sung when strong winds sweep 
Hot-flung from the mighty South, 
Or the North Wind bellows deep: 
Hear thou the song of the pine 
When the sea-wet West beats in, 
Or the East from his tether breaks 
With clamorous, human din. 
The long boughs quiver and shake, 
Uproused from their primal ease, 


Hear now the song of the pine:— 


"THE strong, gray hills are my throne,—the rock- 
ribbed thews of the earth ; 
There have I marshaled my brethren, and laughed 
at wind and sun ; 
I tent with the crag and the eagle, the cloud-gods 
saw my birth ; 
I have drunk the strength of the ages,—a thousand 
years as one. 


| have warred with rift and crevice, with avalanche 
and shale, 
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Grappling my barren ridge with the grip of a mail- 
clad fist ; 
Storms roll their anger around me, torn through with 
lightnings pale, 
Or robe me in lonely ermine, or garb me with 
shadowy mist. 


The stars are my near companions;—ever to them I need; 
ift, 


And grow to their nightly splendor with soul as far 


4 And, drunk with her smile, men slept and lapsed to 
And bend as an organ reed and free, a weaker breed. 
When a strong hand strikes the keys ; Counting the swinging seasons by the planets’ veer 
And a mighty hymn rolls forth and drift, O men that dream in the lowland ! O men that drowse 
To the far hills’ farthest line,— Till again the fierce spring-joy wells up from the on the plain ! 
Earth's challenge and trumpet call,— earth to me:-—— 


The old, fierce joy of living all primitive, undenied, 
As breathed, from the Maker's lips, on clay still 
warm with His touch; 
When no soul skulked or whimpered, or in impotent 
weakness cried, 
And life was a strong man’s gift to be held in an 
iron clutch ;— 


Held, or flung down as the pine-top shakes down a 
ripened cone, 
Then stretches green fingers skyward with larger 
faith and hope; 


to the ages of trees are learned. Of sixty maples 
on which rings were counted in the first logging 
operations, a diameter of twelve inches on the 
stump was reached by seven, whose age varied 
from one hundred and sixteen to one hundred 
and eighty-three years; ten trees reached a di- 
ameter of sixteen inches in one hundred and 
seventy-two to two hundred and forty years; 
seventeen reached a diameter of twenty inches 
in one hundred‘and seventy-five to two hun- 
dred and thirty-three years. 

Although some instruction in forestry is 
given in about forty institutions in twenty-nine 
different states, there are only three real forestry 
schools in the United States, the Yale Forestry 
School, New Haven, Connecticut, the New York 
State College of Forestry, Ithaca, New York, and 
the Biltmore School of Forestry, Biltmore, (near Asheville,) North Caro- 
lina. Yale offers a two years’ course to graduate students. The very 
complete course at Ithaca has been outlined in this article. At Biltmore, a 
yearly course, a combination of practical and theoretical instruction, is 
offered. A complete list of other courses may be found on page 703 of the 
‘Year Book’’ of the Department of Agriculture, for 1899. Among the princi- 
pal courses are those of one year at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky; Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles; of four months, Agricultural 
College Experiment Station, Michigan; two terms, University of Minnesota 
College of Agriculture; twelve weeks, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town; and six months and field work, State Agricultural College of Vermont. 
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Sharlot M. 


Glad without thought or question,—undoubtful of 
earth or sun,— 
From the bent blue overhead to the mold where 
the dark roots grope. 


But level sinketh to level, as height calls up to height; 
Courage is nursed of danger; the deed, of the naked 
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Came Ease to sit on the hearth, dear-bought with the 
ancient might, 


Wake you and turn to the forests, turn to the far 
high hills; 
Ye shall win from their unspent greatness the olden 


strength n; 
Ye shall hear, in that lofty silence, the battle-shout 
that thri > 


Ye shall find, in those utmost reaches, a power undefiled; 
Wisdom untaught of sages, and beauty and truth 
ivine; 
Love as pure as the sunrise when the first fair morn- 
ing smiled ;— 
Rouse ye, nor linger belittled, shamed by the wind- 
swung pine. 
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A Hero 


In Spite of Himself ~ ; 


John Oxenham 


[Author of “Our Lady of Deliverance”’] 


“READY ?’’ asked the elder of the waiting men. 

He was tall and thin, white-haired and 
gray-bearded, and his eyes shone like stars. His 
face was bronzed from much exposure to the sun. 
There was a glow in it, however, which did not 
come from the sun, a mighty determination which 
was not produced by mere strength of will, a sweet 
white soul-fire which had made him a power 
throughout the Dark Islands. 

‘«I am ready,”’ said the younger man. 

His face was brown also, but not bronzed. There 
was a lighter patch of tightened skin above each 
cheekbone. His jaw was set so grimly that it 
looked aggressive. His lips were tightly closed. His 
eyes were unnaturally wide open at the moment. 
He looked slightly raised, —fey, in fact, as a man 
looks when he and death meet face to face in a 
narrow way. 

In front, a crowd of islanders stood waiting for 
them, at an angle of rock where the creek curved 
round into the land. They carried clubs and 
spéars, and swung them restlessly. Behind lay 
the blue sea. A white boat, just pushed off from 
the shore, rode like a sea bird with wings out- 
stretched for swoop or flight, and farther out was 
a waiting schooner, whose white sails shivered 
softly in a head breeze. 

««Remember,”’ said the elder man, quietly, ‘‘one 
sign of flinching, and it is finished. Now, let us 
go.’’ He bared his white head and said, softly, 
««In the name of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Spirit,’ and went up toward the dark men like 
the courteous Christian gentleman he was. The 
younger man did the same. 

The natives drew back, round the rock. The 
white men followed. The men in the boat watched 
intently, and then listened and gazed at the angle 
of the rock. Their orders were to wait. 

The two men passed out of sight,—the elder, 
quiet and calm, as if going for a stro in his mis- 
sion garden, the younger, strung to martyr pitch, 
ready to endure to the utmost. The islanders 
retreated, foot by foot. The white men followed 
steadily. Then,suddenly, clubs whirled and hatch- 
ets gleamed, and the brown men rolled on the 
white men like a flood. 

The elder man stood and eyed them stead- 
fastly. He had been through such experiences 
many times before. He spoke to them in words 
he thought they might understand. Fora moment, 
the two men were like a rock in a foaming moun- 
tain stream. Brown arms, clubs, and hatchets 
whirled about them. But one man in ten thou- 
sand could have stood unmoved. 

The white-haired man was sucha one. He stood. 

But the younger man’s face lost its look of 
calm self-control. The nerves had been drawn too 
tight. He cast one glance round and back. 
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“Clubs whirled and hatchets gleamed, and the 


In an instant the white head beside him was 
smitten and disappeared. With bent head inside 
his folded arms, the younger man dashed at the 
throng and sent the brown men spinning, as he 
had sent men of a brawnier breed on the football 
field. He burst through them in spite of blows 
and cuts. He was nearly at the corner when a 
well-flung club caught him deftly in the neck and 
caused him to fall in a heap, The brown men 
danced madly and let their shouts go up. They 
took the younger man by the heels and dragged 
him back to where the body of the elder lay, and 
flung him on top of it. Then the sailors from the 
boat burst on them with a yell and sent the brown 
men scattering. 

It was days before the young missionary recov- 
ered consciousness, and weeks before he could lie 
in a chair on the veranda of the mission house, 
weak from loss of blood, and weaker still in other 
ways. 

They tended him lovingly. Gracious women 
ministered tohim like angels, To them he was a 
hero,—a saint,—a martyr almost. To himself—! 

He was almost too weak to think about it yet. 
He was hacked to pieces and terribly bruised. 
When he tried to move, it seemed to him that not 
one sound inch of flesh was left. When he tried 
to think, the little blood that was in him rushed 
up into his head and set it humming and buzzing 
and dyed his face crimson under the partly 
bleached tan. 

His mind was still in a state of confusion. His 
thoughts were almost as broken as was his body. 
He remembered facing the bristling brown men. 
In his mind’s eye he could see their shaggy heads 
and twisted faces, their white teeth, their gleam- 
ing eyes, and the whirl of their brandished weapons. 
After that all was blurred and broke off into sud- 
den darkness. He had a dim remembrance of 
intense strain and a sudden snap. He groped for 
the ends of the broken threads, but they were 
hidden in the outervoid. He wasstill very weak. 

He accepted gratefully all that was done for 
him, but, for the most part, lay in silence. His 
sufferings were great, but no word of complaint 
ever passed his lips. If he had permitted himself 
any such words, they would have expressed his 
regret that he still lived when his leader was dead. 
To all he was a monument of patient resignation. 

So great was his depression, and so slow his re- 
covery, that it was decided at length to send him 
home to recuperate. He acquiesced in this, as he 
did in everything else they suggested. He thought 
it unlikely that he would ever return. His heart 
had been in the work, but he had been tried and 
found wanting. The work, he said to himself, 
was for abler and more faithful hands. 

The mission schooner carried him to the near- 
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brown men rolled on the white men like a flood” 


est port of call, and, in due course of time, he was 
lying in a deck chair, carefully swathed in plaids, 
and the great steamer was bearing him homeward. 

The story of the martyrdom and of his heroic 
defense of his old friend, —how they two had gone 
up alone to the peaceful assault of an Island of the 
Night,—how he had fought for his leader till he 
could fight no longer, and had fallen, at last, 
wounded almost to death, across his dead body,— 
had all preceded him. The very sailors were 
proud to have him on board. The officers made 
much of him in an undemonstrative way. The 
ladies fluttered round his chair like humming- 
birds and bestowed many attentions upon him. 

He received it all in silence. He was still very 
weak. How could he reveal his sick soul to these 
strangers, and what good would it do if he should? 

He had not yet decided what course to take when 
he should get home. Hehad thought and thought 
till he was sick of thinking, sick of himself, and 
sick of life. Ah, why had he not died with the 
brave old man, out there on the shore of the creek 
behind the rocks? Why had his nerve given way 
at that supreme moment? Why had this bitter 
cross been laid upon him? It would have been 
far better to have died,—far easier, at all events. 
But easier and better run opposite ways, as a rule, 
and have little in common. 

Should he confess the whole matter and retire 
from the field and find some other way of life? 
Truly, he felt no call to any other work. This 
had been the one desire of his life. He had 
grown from youth to manhood in the hope of it. 
He believed he could still be of service, when 
once he should get over the effects of his present 
fall. Should he not rather bury the dead past 
with God as the only mourner, and start afresh, — 
to fall once more when the strain should come 
again?—he asked himself, with exceeding bitter- 
ness. He grieved over his lapse as another might 
grieve over a deliberate crime. But he postponed 
any final decision as to the future till he should 
feel stronger in mind and body. 

There was a noted writer cn board, a realist of 
realists. He sought impressions at first hand. 
He cultivated the sick man’s acquaintance, greatly 
to the latter’s discomfort. 

«Mr. Bilair,’’ he said, sitting down by his side 
one day, ‘‘I should very much like to know just 
how you felt and what you thought of when you 
were fighting those brown devils. Won't you tell 
me?’’ 

The sick man roused himself for a moment, and 
looked at him with that in his eye which the other 
comprehended not, and said, ‘‘I felt like the devil 
and I sthought of the devil;'’ and not another 
word would he say. His questioner pondered much 
on the saying, but never knew how accurate it was- 
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His family met him at the landing-place, —his 
reverend father and his white-haired mother, 
proud to be known as the parents of such a son, and 
grateful for one more sight of him in the flesh. 
How could he break their hearts by telling them 
what a broken reed their boy had proved? Their ” 
gentle encomiums stung him like darts. __ 

Slowly and thoughtfully he made up his mind 
that the past should be past. He would go out 
again and would take his stand in the forefront of 
the battle in the hope of an honorable death, for 
he held his life forfeit to the past ; 

Decision brings a certain, peace of mind. He 
was happier than he had been since he leaped out 
of the white boat on to the shore of the Dark Island 
that morning,—so long ago that it seemed to be- 
long to a previous life. Theold people said God- 
speed to his purpose. , 

The chiefs of his party hailed his decision with 
enthusiasm, They had not been able to make 
one quarter as much of him.as they had wished. 
He had quietly declined to be fé¢ed and lionized. 
They considered that he carried his modesty to too 
great an extreme. They would have made capital 
out of him and kindled fresh enthusiasm for the 
cause by the sight and sound of him. _ It was with 
the greatest difficulty that.he avoided it all. , 

When his decision was made known, however, 
they decided to drag him out of his retirement, 
and, by dint of persistent importunity, prevailed on 
him at length to appear at a great public meeting. 
He consented with reluctance, and only because it 
was represented to him as a matter of duty. 

As the time drew near, he began to fear that he 
was to be assigned to a much more prominent part 
than he had expected. But he had given his 
word, and he would not draw back. 

There were clever men at the head of the soci- 
ety. Thousands of interested men and women 
were hungering for a sight of the almost-martyr. 
They had seen his portrait in the illustrated papers, 
but they wanted to see him with their eyes and 
hear him with their ears. So, without going into 
details with him, the leaders of the society quietly 
arranged matters on a generous scale. There 
were men of imagination among them, too, and 
they prepared a dramatic touch for the meeting, 


which they thought would give it great éclat. 
When the young missionary stepped upon the 
platform, he stopped, and for a moment looked 


almost as fey as he had done when he leaped out 
of the white boat that morning on the Dark Island. 
But there must be no drawing back. He had 
flinched once,—never again ! 

Che chairman of the meeting was a philan- 
thropic cabinet minister. As he welcomed the 
hero of the hour, the great audience rose and 
waved and shouted. 

Che young man clasped the chairman’s wel- 
coming hand as if he were a drowning man and 
that hand the only hope of safety. Then he sank 
into the chair provided for him and dropped his 
face into his left hand. 

All this was torture to him. Why could they 
not have let him go out quietly to his work, —to 
his death? No bristling mob of savages that ever 
could confront him would be half so appalling to - 
him as that great well-dressed crowd of enthusiastic 
men and women and children, gathered to do him 
honor. Honor! and he before God a dishonored 
man !—a man who had failed when the pinch 
came! 

Che chairman was speaking, —speaking of him 
and of what he had done, —what he was supposed 
to have done,—in flowing periods, and the audi- 
ence was as still as a flower garden on a summer 
afternoon. In the young man’s soul there was a 
great stillness also,—a stillness equal almost to 
that which had fallen on him when he came out 
of the shadows and lay in the veranda of the 
mission house. His eyes wandered unseeingly 
over those solid banks of faces, all turned on him 
in eulogy of what he had not done. Those thou- 
sands of eyes seemed to pierce his soul. 

One face caught his attention and held it, —the 
face of a girl sitting in the third row from the 
front. Even in his suffering he recognized it as an 
unusually lovely face. Thesmooth, white forehead, 
like a little slab of polished ivory; the level brows; 
the large, dark eyes, looking up at him with some- 
thing akin to reverence,—very beautiful eyes, with 
lustrous points in them; the sweet oval of the 
lower part of the face; the firm little chin and 
slightly parted lips, —all combined to make.a face 
to remember with gratitude for a mere sight of it. 

What was this? The chairman had _ turned to 
him in his speech, and the flower garden in front 
had suddenly become a fluttering snowbank. 
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‘I feel.a peculiar honor,’’ the chairman was 
saying, ‘‘in taking part, even though it be a small 
part, in such an appointment. The necessity for 
a supreme hand and head in the guidance of the 
mission enterprises of the Dark Islands is apparent 
to ‘all. ~ For such a position we require a man of 
tried courage antl endurance, who can look death 
in the face without fliriching, who holds his own 
life of small account, and’ who is ready,at any 
moment to’lay it down in the service of the cause 
he loves. _Of such stuff martyrs are made. That 
the man who has given us such signal proofs of 
his fidelity and courage should be chosen for so 
onerous and so honorable a post is a matter of 
great satisfaction to us. Mr. Blair, as all the 
world knows, has proved his fitness in a time of 
grievous danger and perplexity,—a time which, I 
do not hesitate to say, would have tried the nerve 
of any man to the breaking point, under a strain 
which might have broken down any ordinary man, 
and small blame to him. But here’’—and he 
laid his hand upon young Blair’ s shoulder, —‘‘ we 
have the one man who did not break down, and it 
is this man whom we delight to recognize as the 
first bishop of the Dark Islands.’ 

Oh, why could they not have left him to work 
out .his* redemption in quietness and silence? 
The words he had listened to pierced him like 
two-edged swords. Silence was no longer possi- 
ble. To accept all this as if it were his rightful 
due would be to hang a millstone round his neck 
which would drag him down to perdition. 

When the noble chairman had at length fin- 
ished speaking, the young man got up and stood 
and gripped the railing of the platform. 

He swayed slightly, once or twice, before he found 
his voice. 

Then he began tospeak, quietly, as one who might 
need all his strength before he was done, but there 
was a timbre in his voice, born of outdoor speak- 
ing, which carried it to the remotest corner, and a 
thrill in it which found its way to every heart. Of 
all that great assembly, the only face he saw with 
any distinctness was that of the girl in the third 
row, with its calm brow and its lustrous up-glance. 
He spoke to it. He watched it. If he could con- 
vince that one face of all that was in him, he felt 
that it would be well with him. 

In his emotion he overlooked all formalities. 
He found his voice, at length, and said: ‘* My 
friends, the words I have just been listening to 
have been as sword-thrusts through my heart.’’ 

The silence was intense. Every ear and every 
eye were upon him. He saw only the calm, sweet 
face of the girl in the third row. 

‘*I have a very terrible confession to make to 
you. Had I known what was intended this after- 
noon, I should not have been here, but no slightest 
word of it reached me. My sole desire has been 
to get back to my work out yonder and to lay 
down my life in it. I have been told that I am a 
man of courage and endurance, of tried nerve, of 
unflinching fidelity. There was a time when I, 
too, believed this of myself; but between that and 
this there is a deep gulf, and at the bottom of that 
gulf lies the dead body of my dear friend and chief. 
His death is at my door.”’ 

An almost imperceptible movement ran through 
the audience, as if a cold breath shook all with 
a simultaneous chill. The face of the girl in the 
third row remained steadfastly calm. Indeed, it 
seemed to glow with deeper intensity. 

‘*The whole truth of what happened on that 
dreadful day has never been told. I will confess 
that I had dared to hope that it might never need 
to be told,—that it might lie between myself and 
God,—that I might be permitted by Him to work 
out my redemption on the field of my failure, 
chastened, and perhaps strengthened, by what has 
passed; for, at a vital moment, when the flinching 
of an eyelid meant disaster, I flinched. This is 
what happened: as we went up toward the savages, 
that day, my dear old friend asked me if I was 
ready. I wasready. I said so. He said, ‘Re- 
member, one sign of flinching, and it is finished,’ 
and we went up and round the corner. We were 
going, as I believed, to certain death, and I was 
ready,—at least I thought so. When the savages 
closed in upon us the horror of it broke upon me 
like a deluge. I glanced round for a way of es- 
cape. But there was no way. My dear old chief's 
head was crimson already with blood, and he went 
down among them. I burst through,—and I know 
no more. They tell me my body was found on 
top of his. It maybe.so. How it got there I do 
not know. What I do know is that, at that supreme 
moment, when I .believed myself to be strong, I 
found myself weak. When I believed myself 
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ready for a martyr’s death, I tried to escape by 
shameful flight. I was weighed and found want- 
ing, and the remembrance of it has seared my 
heart like molten iron, night and day, since I 
came to myself. Whether we should have won, if 
I had remained firm, God only knows. But—I 
flinched and fled. It seems to me now that I 
would die a hundred such deaths as I fled from 
then, rather than stand here before you all and con- 
fess my default. I can accept nu honors based 
on so terrible a misconception. All I ask, and I 
ask it with the deepest humility, is that I may be 
allowed to go out there again. My life is forfeit to 
the past. It shall be spent, and, if it be God's will, 
it shall be laid down joyfully, in the service to 
which I believe He called me, and from which I 
do not believe He has expelled me.’ 

He sat down and covered his face with one hand. 
There was a momentary silence. The chairman 
did not quite know what todo. The face of the 
girl in the third row was ablaze with emotion. The 
dark eyes were swimming, She glanced restlessly 
about to see what was going to happen. She looked 
as if she would spring up, herself, with flaming 
words, but another did it. A tall, white-haired 
man, with a flowing white beard and a face like 
brown leather,:stood up on the platform, and said, 
in a voice that went straight to all their hearts:— 

««My friends, we have all heard. Some of us 
understand, because we have passed through the 
same dark valley as our young friend. Dare I, in 
all humility, remind you that a greater than any 
mortal man shrank from the supreme moment, 
and prayed, with agonies no human being may 
conceive of, that His bitter cup might pass from 
Him? I tell you, gentlemen,’’ he cried, in a voice 
that rang like a trumpet, ‘that, in doing what he 
has done here this afternoon, our friend has proved 
himself a man among men. He has said that a 
hundred savage deaths appear to him less terrible 
than the confession he has just made. It isa true 
saying. Ask your own hearts. I could prove to 
you that no man can answer absolutely for himself 
at such a moment. But I will not even argue the 
point. Our friend has been through the fire. He 
has been through God’s mill. He has been ham- 
mered on God’s anvil. I tell you that he is true 
metal. He has proved it here and now. I hold it 
an honor to grasp his hand and bid him God- 
speed.”’ 

He stretched a sinewy leather-brown hand to 
Blair, and the young man gripped it with a new 
light in his face, and the two stood facing one 
another. Still holding the young man’s hand, the 
old one turned to the front again. 

‘(If you agree with me that this is the man we 
want for the work out there, rise in your seats.’’ 

His voice had rung like a bugle through the 
outer darknesses of the earth. His name stood 
but little lower than God's to tens of thousands 
who dwelt there, and was held in reverence wher- 
ever the English language was spoken. That 
great audience rose at his call as if a mine had 
exploded beneath it. 

A week later, the young missionary went down 
into Surrey to spend a couple of days with the old 
man. They had never met until that night on 
the platform, the veteran having only retired from 
active service after the younger man left England. 
But the friendship between them had been born 
full-grown. They were friends for life and after. 

The young man went anticipating great enjoy- 
ment from this closer intimacy and the free inter- 
change of ideas concerning their common aims. 
He looked upon this visit as one of the copestones 
of his education as a missionary, though he had 
learned enough in his short career to know that a 
missionary’s education is never completed, and 
that every day brings its new lessons. As in the 
lower walks of life he learns most who teaches 
others, so, preéminently, in the unfolding of these 
higher matters, it is the teacher who is always 
learning how much there is for him still to learn. 

The young missionary went down into Surrey 
expecting much, but found even more than he 
expected. 

The old man met him at the station, and they 
walked through the village to the simple cottage 
beyond, where he rested from his labors when 
the clamorous world would let him. 

‘It is not everyone I could invite here,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We live very simply. But you, I knew, 


would be used to the elementary life. The one 
difficulty I have, when I go visiting,’’—with a 
quiet laugh,—‘‘is to get things hard enough. 
Many a night I have slept on the floor and then 
tumbled the bed in the morning to save the good 
(Concluded on pages 467 and 468] 
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H's growth from babyhood to maturity furnished a striking example, not 

only of the great changes which may take place during such a period, 
but also of the remarkable influence which the shape and size of one’s 
mouth may exert on the whole of his future career. 

On the first day of his life,—a day in early spring, something more 
than half a century 'ago,—he might have been seen.swimming in Lake 
Michigan, not many miles from Cross Village. The ice was hardly gone, 
there was scarcely a sail to be seen in all the long stretch from Chicago to 
Mackinac, and the vast lake lay still and bleak and lonely under a cold 
gray sky. One would naturally suppose that the baby whitefish was lonely, 
too, for of all the fifty thousand eggs which his mother—who was very large 
and very motherly, in a fishy kind of way,—had left on the spawning 
grounds the fall before, only one had hatched, and that was the one that 
had held our friend. She wasn’t to blame, however. She really could n’t 
help it. If she had attempted to watch over those eggs and see that no 
harm should come to them, she would have been several thousand times 
worse off than the old woman who lived in a shoe; and, as to trying to 
keep them warm after the manner of a sitting hen, that would have been 
still more absurd, for the simple reason that sne herself was almost as cold 
as alump of ice. The eggs had to be left to themselves, and forty-nine 
thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine of them came to grief. Doubtless 
the baby had many cousins of his own tender age scattered about the lake, 
but as yet he hadn’t happened to meet, any of them, and, so far as he 
knew, he was the only fish in the world,—in fact, the only living thing of 
any kind. Suppose that you were the one single,solitary creature in exist- 
ence, just half an inch long, only a few hours old, and so thin that you 
were actually transparent, and that you were set down in an open lake, 
with only a cloudy sky overhead, and apparently nothing but ice-water on 
every hand,—ice-water stretching away, away, away, forever and forever! 
Would n't you be lonesome yourself? 

But the whitefish wasn’t. He did n’t care whether there was anybody 
else in the universe or not. He was alive and well in spite of his thinness 
and transparency, and he wiggled his tail and swam along with his head 
up and his big pop-eyes staring. The baby trout might hide themselves 
in the gravel, if they wanted to, or huddle together in dark holes and cran- 
nies, each one trying to get under all the others. But the baby whitefish 
did not. He was a ‘‘hustler’’ from the hour he left the egg. At the same 
time, I don’t know that he was entitled to all the credit for this superior 
display of energy. Part of it was no doubt due to the small size of the food- 
sac which he had brought with him when he came out of the egg-shell, 
and which appeared as a small, round, semi-transparent globule on his 
breast, packed full of nutriment put up in such form that it could be auto- 
matically absorbed without any attention whatever,—a sort of ‘first aid to 
the newly-hatched.’’ It was not only less of an incumbrance than the 
larger sacs possessed by the trout babies, but it would probably be used 
up sooner than theirs, and it therefore behooved him to get acquainted with 
his surroundings as soon as possible and learn how to make his own living. 
But all this does not alter the fact that he had an abundance of activity, 
and that the trout had n't. 

Before the day was over he learned that he was not alone, for he met 
one of his cousins face to face. He didn’t pay much attention to him, 
however, for just then he caught sight of a more interesting creature. I 
don’t think he really cared much for the company of his own kind, any- 
how,—at that time. The other creature was swimming in the water just 
below him, and, as he looked down upon her back, he saw an outline a lit- 
tle like that of an Indian club,—a broad, oval head, and a jointed body 
that gradually tapered back to a slender tail. The tail was divided at the 
end, like the posterior portion of a gentleman's dress suit, and each division 
bore a long graceful plume, with a shorter one close beside it. From 
either side of her nose an antenna, with seventeen joints in it, to say noth- 
ing of spines and hairs, trailed back around the bulge of her head to some- 
where near her waist. Her color was yellowish-white, and she had only 
one eye, which latter fact probably accounts for the scientists’ calling her 
a Cyclops. Underneath, if our friend could have seen them, were ten 
legs, —a very generous allowance for one of her size. Altogether she was a 
remarkable creature. But her most interesting feature, in the eyes of the 
whitefish, was that she was smaller than he,—just small enough to be 
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taken into his mouth alive and sent, head-first, down his throat. He opened 
his jaws very wide, wiggled his tail harder than ever before, and rushed 
at her enthusiastically. But she, too, could swim. Those ten legs had not 
been given her for nothing. She got away, and there was nothing for the 
whitefish to do but to go back to his original occupation of exploring the 
world, with his head up and his tail hanging down behind like the tails of 
the Bandar Log. I don’t imagine that he was greatly disappointed, for as 
yet his appetite was not very keen, and, besides, his teeth were not grown. 
He was only taking notice and getting a little training. 

The night came, and the gray, chilly lake seemed lonelier than before, 
as the daylight passed away. I wish that I might know just what the baby 
whitefish thought about the darkness, but I do n’t suppose I ever shall. 

The next morning the clouds were gone, the sun was shining, and the 
west wind had roused the ripples and waves and was hurrying them over 
from the Wisconsin shore as fast as they could travel. Perhaps you think 
it never makes any difference to the fishes, down under the water, whether 
the wind blows or not. If you do, you’re mistaken. Whenever the water 
begins to toss and tumble about, some of the air is certain to get mixed up 
with it, and that supplies more oxygen for the fishes’ gills, a swifter tide of 
life through their whole bodies, and a touch of exhilaration, not to say in- 
toxication. So our baby felt even livelier than before, and chased four or 
five Cyclops and a Diaptomus sicilis so fiercely that he scared them out of 
several weeks’ growth. 

The third day he actually took one of the one-eyed females between his 
jaws and squeezed her so affectionately that her shell cracked. A few 
days later he was eating ravenously. He had to. The food-sac on his 
breast was growing smaller, and he would soon have been hungry if he 
had not begun taking things through his mouth. So he picked out the 
smallest shellfish he could find,—including the one-eyed females and their 
mates, and one or two others,—and swallowed them whole; and his little 
alimentary system began to work. 

Now and then he would take something else into his mouth and taste 
it, for he had a good deal of curiosity, and, if there seemed the slightest 
chance that a thing might be good to eat, he wanted to know all about it. 
Some of these morsels proved to be animals, some plants, and some merely 
dust-particles. He kept the best, and the rest he rejected by the simple 
process of closing his jaws so suddenly that the water was forced out with a 
rush, carrying any undesirable object with it. Though he tested everything, 
the shellfishes were really the most satisfactory food, and he ate more of 
them than of anything else. For a vegetarian diet he had the most pro- 
found contempt, and, if a few alge did occasionally find their way into 
his stomach, it was very probably as much by accident as by design. His 
teeth alone were positive proof that he was carnivorous. They grew as 
his food-sac shrank,—four of them, two on each side of his lower jaw,— 
and, when their sharp little conical points crunched into the shell of a Cy- 
clops, it was just as well for her to quit squirming at once. She couldn't 
possibly get away. 

By the middle of June he was three times as long as when he slipped out 
of the egg-shell, and his gills, gill-arches, ears, fins and tail had all developed 
as rapidly as could be expected. His mouth, too, had grown with his body, 
and he often ate Dap/nias and other creatures much larger than the one- 
eyed females, though he still paid many attentions to those first loves of 
his. He was a living steel trap that kept setting itself over and over again, 
and that swallowed its victims as fast as they were caught and used them 
to increase its size, widen its jaws, stiffen its springs, and make its bite 
still more terrible. 

During all this time he was never entirely free from danger. There 
were untold millions of pirates in Lake Michigan, and multitudes of them 
were bigger than he. Sometimes he saw a wall-eyed pike go by likea 
shadow, or a black bass, or a herring, or a yellow-barred perch, and, if he 
did n't tremble, it was n’t because the peril was not great. But, after all, 
the lake is wide and our friend was small, and, somehow or other, whether 
by the intervention of Providence or by pure good luck, none of the big 
fellows ever caught him. The weeks and the months went by, and the white- 
fish ate and ate and ate, and increased in stature and in wisdom and good 
understanding. 

If you had seen him a few years later, you would not have known him 
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for the same fish, It wasnot merely that he had grown, 
for that, of course, was to be expected, but everything 
about him was altered,—his shape, his general appear- 
ance, his haunts, his habits, his temperament, his diet, 
the very expression of his face. It was almost all on 
account of his mouth, 

For one thing, his baby teeth had disappeared, and 
no permanent ones had come to take their places; or, 
if there were any, they were so very minute that they 
hardly counted. He could no longer impale little live 
creatures on those cruel points and hold them there while they went through 
their death-wriggles. More than that, his whole mouth had for some 
reason ceased to grow as rapidly as the rest of his person, and had become 
disproportionately small. He was still carnivorous, but the shell-fish that 
he ate in these latter years, though actually much larger than the one-eyed 
females of his youth, were much smaller in comparison with his own greatly 
increased size. They had to be, or he never could have managed them at 
all. Moreover, they were creatures of different habits, and found in differ- 
ent parts of the lake; and this, too, was because of a change in his mouth, 

—a change in its shape and position as well as in its size. It no longer 
opened likea steel trap. If it had, or if its lower lip had been longer than 
the upper, like a herring’s, he could still have conveniently seized objects 
in front of him or above him. But instead of that the upper lip was the 
longer, so that his mouth was directed slightly downward, and he found it 
much easier to pick up things beneath him. And so, instead of swimming 
freely about with his head up and his eyes to the front, as he had done in 
the days of his babyhood, he became a bottom-feeder, groping his way 
among the shadows and gathering his living from off the rocks, the mud, 
the sand, and the gravel. Thus he came to live a quieter and less event- 
ful life than those of such freebooters as the dogfish and the lake trout and 
many another big-mouthed pirate. Asa youngster he had been much 
more active and enterprising than the trout babies, but, now that both were 
grown, he was the one to take things easy, while they were the ‘‘hustlers.”’ 
As a consequence, he grew rather stout, and his girth increased more rap- 
idly than it probably would have done if he had been a hunter of big game. 
His expression, too, was altered, as well as the outlines. of his figure. 
Whether it was merely an effect produced by the droop of his upper lip 
over the lower, or whether he really felt bad over the change in his cir- 
cumstances, I should not like to say; but, for some 
reason, he usually wore a slightly mournful look. 

Yet you should not suppose that all the changes 
were for the worse. The whitefish had many things 
to be thankful for. Food was very abundant, and, 
while he may not have had as keen a sense of taste 
as is possessed by the average small boy, I think 
he had all of the small boy’s enjoyment of the 
sense of fullness. There were two little shell-fish in 
particular of which he was very fond. One was a 
pretty creature that bore a slight resemblance to a lobster, though it had no 
big, clumsy claws,and was much more slender and graceful than the ordinary 
lobster of commerce. It was perhaps aninch and a half long, including its 
antennee, but so small around that he had no difficulty in swallowing it. The 
other was considerably shorter, only about half an inch in length, and had a 
multiplicity of legs anda back that was hunched up in the middle like a po- 
tato bug's. These two roamed the floor of the lake in countless multitudes, 
and one or the other could be found almost anywhere. Then there were little 
mollusks, and once in a while an insect larva,or some small animal. Occa- 
sionally he would swallow a little brown pebble, and, in the course of time, 
he came to have quite a collection of them in his stomach. I suppose they 
helped to grind up the shells of the crustacez, and perhaps took the place 
of teeth to a certain extent. He was very cleanly in all his personal habits, 
and was careful to avoid all places where the bottom was foul or the water 
tainted in any way. This, combined with his dainty diet, kept him in ex- 
cellent health, and his flesh was remarkably firm, white, and fine-grained. 
He was good to look at, too, in his coat of large, evenly-formed scales, 
dusky olive above and creamy white underneath. He wasn’t as shiny as 
a herring, or as gay as a brook trout, but the whole effect was in good 
taste, and, what was perhaps more to nature’s purpose, it would help greatly 
to conceal him from any giant trout who might take it into his head to treat 
our friend as the latter treated the shell-fish. If one looked at him from 
above, his dark back seemed to melt into the gloom of the bottom until it 
was almost invisible, and, from beneath, his white stomach was hardly to 
be told from the brightness of the upper world. Even in a side view it was 
much the same; for, with his back in the light and his stomach in the 
shadow, he appeared all of one shade, and of almost the same color as the 
water around him. 

As the years went by, our friend came to spend 
most of his time in very deep water, sometimes as 
much as three or four hundred feet below the surface. 
He had acquired a taste for low temperatures, and 
liked to be down where it was cool and dark. Per- 
haps that was another reason why his flesh was so 
firm and hard. But in the early summer of each 
year, there comes a time when the whitefish gather 
from far and near to spend a short season in the shal- 
lower waters close to the shore. Just why they do 
it 1 don't positively know, but it may be that some 
particularly delicious kind of food is to be found 
there in the month of June; or it is possible that 
they like to taste the fresh oxygen that mingles with 
the water where the breakers dash themselves to 
foam on the beach, and that they choose this time 
to do it before the hot weather of midsummer warms 
the surface of the lake beyond endurance. Anyhow, 
they come up out of the depths for awhile, and- it 
was during one of these summer vacations that our 
friend had the narrowest escape of his life. 

He was swimming along at a depth of perhaps 





His big wings flapped heavily and he 
rose in the air and flew landward, bear- 
ing a pretty, silvery creature that would 
never again chase the whitefish babies 
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thirty or forty feet. The sun was shining brightly, 
the water was clear, and a soft green light came 
down to greet his big, unwinking eyes. By that 
light he suddenly saw before him, stretching right 
across his path, a great net that reached up to 
the surface and down to the bottom, and away 
on either hand as far as he could see. The 
meshes were large,—so large that, if he had 
tried, he could easily have slipped through any 
of them and gone on his way. But he didn't 

try. He was of a cautious disposition, and had no intention of run- 

ning his nose into anything that he knew nothing at all about. At the 

same time he had n’t quite enough caution to make him turn square 
about and go back the way he had come, which would have been the 
really wise and prudent thing to do. Turning square about wasn’t his 
habit. If he couldn't go straight ahead, he would try to find a way 
around the obstacle. So he followed along the wall of netting, looking for 
its end, and, before he knew what had happened, he was inside a huge 
bag, and the opening by which he had entered seemed to have vanished 
utterly. He had found the ‘‘pot’’ of a pound-net, from which, when a 
fish has once entered it, he seldom escapes. Two days and nights he 
searched for the way out, but without success. Once, indeed, he passed 
along a narrow, tunnel-like passage into what was apparently an outer 
chamber, but there he lost his way, grew bewildered, and presently found 
himself back again in the bag. To squeeze through the meshes was no 
longer possible, for they were much smaller than those that he had first 
seen. There seemed to be nothing to do but stay there tiii ue should starve. 

He was not alone, however. Trout, pike, pickerel, suckers, lawyers, 
dogfish, a huge sturgeon, and an aristocratic muskellonge, were all there to 
bear him company, and there were more arrivals every hour. Once, as 
he circled around the walls of his prison, he passed through a little school 
of small yellow perch that seemed to be coming in through the wall. He 
was abreast of the entrance then, if he had only known it,—but he didn’t. 
By and by someone else arrived, —a visitor of a very different sort. 

The pot was about thirty feet square, and so deep that its bottom 
rested on the floor of the lake, while its edges were held two feet out of 
water by a group of tall, slender poles that stood around it, with their feet 
driven into the mud. The whitefish had not been long in the net before 
a heron—a ‘‘crane,’’ the fishermen would have 
called him,—came and perched on the tip of one 
of these poles. With his eyes fixed on the water, 
he stood there as silent and motionless as a statue 
till an unwary herring came a little too near. Then 
there was a lightning-like dart of his long neck, 
and a moment later his big wings flapped heavily 
and he rose in the air and flew away toward the land, 
bearing a pretty, silvery creature that would never 
again chase whitefish babies or eat fresh eggs on the 
spawning grounds. He was back again before long, and | shouldn't dare 
to say how many trips he made to the pot that day and the next, or how 
many fish he carried off. 

In the afternoon of the second day there came another visitor, whose 
presence was even harder to endure. This was a loon, and, not being 
built for roosting on the end of a pole, he lit on the water inside the pot 
and immediately dived to see what he could find. Perhaps you can im- 
agine what a panic ensued in the depths of that bag of netting, and how 
those fishes scurried about from one side to the other, trying—many of 
them in vain,—to keep out of his way. It was a game of pussy-wants-a- 
corner, with your life for the forfeit if you were not quick enough. 

The loon finished his business at length, and rose to the surface, pre- 
pared to take his departure. But he didn't take it. He was a very heavy 
bird, —especially as he had just eaten a good square meal,—and he could 
only rise on the wing by taking a long, level start, rushing ahead at a tre- 
mendous rate, and gradually lifting his body out of the water. The edges 
of the net, as I have said, were two feet above the surface; and, to his 
dismay, he found that, in that confined space, he couldn't possibly rise 
high enough to clear them. Again and again he dashed forward at the 
top of his speed, only to be caught by the netting and thrown back into the 
water,and at length he gave it up in despair and sat still to see what would 
happen next. 

Last of all came the fishermen. The day was nearly over when the 
whitefish became aware of a curious throbbing in the water. It would per- 
haps be difficult to say whether it was a sound that he heard, or a jar that 
he felt. His ears were not as good as they might have been. In his early 
babyhood they had been on the outside of his head, but later they had 
sunk into it and the bone had grown over them so 
that, although they were still there, and probably 
were not entirely useless, it seems likely that an 
acute sense of feeling told him more about what was 
going on around him than his hearing did. But, 
anyhow, he knew that something was coming, and 
that it was making more commotion than the big- 
gest sturgeon that ever swam. So he compressed 
the air-bladder that nature had given him for the 
regulation of his specific gravity, and sank to the 
bottom of the pot, where he and the other fishes lay 
very still while a little steam tug pulled up and made 
fast to the poles. Again the loon came plunging 
down into their midst, and again they scurried to 
get out of his way, not knowing that he was even 
worse frightened than they. This time he did not 
make any effort to swallcw anyone, but merely stayed 
under as long as he possibly could. When his 
breath was gone, and he had to rise to the surface 
for air, a fisherman broke his neck with the stroke 
of an oar-blade, and that was the end of him. 

In the meantime, the fishes had. felt the net 
[Concluded on page 472) 
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The Editor’s Talk With Young Men 





Other Men’s Brains ‘ 


| a recent speech, Mr. 

Carnegie suggested the 
following as an appropriate 
epitaph for his tombstone: 
‘«Here lies aman who knew 
how to get around him 
much cleverer men than 
himself, — Andrew Carne- 













he Is ly 


Those who live aimiess lives are often very 
energetic, but they work at cross-purposes. 
They are like the man who showed wonderful 
Industry In drawing empty buckets from 
empty wells, like the squirrel! who runs like 
lightning In a revolving cage, under the im- 
pression that he is ‘‘devouring distance in 
huge chunks,”’ or like Harlequin laboriously 


retaining his place on a treadmill, the while 


cies, and, although they exist all about us, they 
are seldom developed or brought into prominence. 

So, in innumerable positions in this country 
to-day, unknown to fame, unnoticed by the crowd, 
there are sleeping giants, ready to spring forth, 
equal to any emergency which may arise; but, 
until the crisis comes, they will be unknown, per- 
haps, even to themselves. 

There is nothing else which so puts a young 
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The great majority of 


ing to reach the top 


man on his mettle as to feel that he is being tested 
by a giant, by a man who knows when he fills his 





men who succeed in a large 
way do so because of their 
ability to surround them- 
selves with able and shrewd 
associates. Americans, es- 
pecially, seem to have an 
instinctive genius for esti- 
mating and measuring men. 

No man can bea lead- 
er of a great enterprise, can stand at 
the head of a great undertaking, un- 
less he knows men, unless he knows 
how to measure and weigh them, to 
estimate their ability, and to place 
them to the best advantage. 

A bank president, a prominent 
man at the head of many large en- 
terprises, told the writer that he owed 
his success to his natural instinct for 
selecting men. He said that he had rarely made 
a mistake in picking out a man for a responsible 
position, and that, after he had placed him, he 
gave him to understand that his whole reputation 
was at stake, and that he should hold him abso- 
lutely responsible for the success or failure of the enter- 
prise. He said that, after he had selected and placed 
his men, it took comparatively little oversight or ability to 
manage them successfully, and that the results are very satisfactory. 

Not every one, however, can place men properly. Many able men 
have totally failed in great undertakings, not because they have not worked 
hard, but because they have not known men; they have not read human 
nature correctly. They have put men at the head of departments, or in 
posts of responsibility, who lacked executive ability and the qualities of 
leadership. 

It does not follow that, because a man succeeds in doing one thing, 
that he can do something else successfully. Many men wrongly think that, 
because a man can write a book, or a good leading article, he can manage 
men. There is nothing in common in the requirements of the two tasks. 
The leader must have executive grasp; he must be an organizer; he must 
have systematic plans; he must work by programme, or everything will be 
in confusion. 

Many men mistakenly think that, because they work hard and try hard, 
they must eventually succeed to some extent. This does not follow. Some 
men carry on great enterprises with little apparent effort. Their success is 
due to skill in selecting efficient executive heads. 

Many a business man breaks down, trying to supplement the work of 
incompetent heads of departments, simply because he does not know how 
to choose the right men. A man of commanding ability does not worry 
himself over details. He makes out his programme, and then selects men 
who can carry it out to the letter. Indeed, it is a sign of weakness for the 
head of a concern to bother about little details. It shows that he lacks the 
insight, the business sagacity, the ability to select and to man- 
age men who can do things efficiently. 

Many heads of large concerns spend little time in their 
offices; they travel or remain at home, but the business goes on 
like clockwork, simply because they know how to select men 
who can efficiently do the work assigned to them. 

It is a great art to duplicate oneself in another, and mul- 
tiply oneself many times by selecting those who are vastly su- 
perior to ourselves, but who did not happen to have had our 
opportunity to do the thing themselves. 








The “‘ five-minute-late ’» man 
wonders why he can't get on 













place efficiently, and he acts accordingly. 

There is nothing which will call out the reserve 
force of a capable man more than the conscious- 
ness that great things are expected of him bya 
past-master in his line, a man who knows the pos- 
sibilities of the situation. 

When a man is placed at the head of a depart- 
ment or of an institution, and the entire responsi- 
bility is thrust upon him, he feels that his reputa- 
tion is at stake, and that ke must prove himself 
equal to the estimate of the man who placed him 
there. Every faculty within him is summoned-to 
the front. But if, on the other hand, he knows 

that he is not complete master of the situation, 
because his employer is constantly interfering; if 
he feels that the latter does not expect great things 
from him, but only routine drudgery, he will not 
call out all his reserve force, as when he knows 
that he is placed in a responsible position by a 
master and that success or failure depends upon 
himself. 
» 


. 
All Work Makes Jack a Very Dull Boy 


BEWARE of trying to work all the time. The very 
intensity of your ambition to get on may keep you 
back. A bow that is bent constantly loses its elasticity. 
Take the best Indian bow that ever was made, string it taut, 
hang it up for a year, then cut the string, and you will find that 
the bow will remain in the same position. It has lost its throwing-power; 
all its spring is gone. So, the brain that is kept tense during all the 
waking hours soon loses its responsiveness and effective working power. It 
fails to fully grasp all the necessary phases of a day's work. 

I have known college students who looked upon every half-hour of 
ball-playing or other amusement as time thrown away. I have watched 
these same students in after years,and have noticed that they ‘‘ went to seed’’ 
very early. Although they piled fact upon fact, and added knowledge to 
knowledge in their student days, thinking themselves infinitely superior to 
their classmates who allowed the muscles of the brain to relax while they 
strengthened the muscles of the body by indulging in a little wholesome 
fun or athletic exercise, they lost ground when they left college. The brain 
hardened, and their ideas lost vigor and freshness, for the zest of life had 
fled before they commenced to live. Enthusiasm was killed in the unnat- 
ural tension and forced mental activity of their student days. 

Everyone should put a layer of pleasure, of genuine recreation, into 
each day. No day is complete without its period of relaxation. Nothing 
is truer than that ‘‘all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’’ —dull, 
literally. Students who are everlastingly grinding, who allow themselves 
no time for recreation, amusement, or social life of any kind, are very apt 
to become bores, because they develop but one side of their nature. We 
must look upon life as a whole, and prepare ourselves for its different parts. 
Those who cultivate the serious, studious side of themselves, to the exclu- 
sion of the social, will find themselves at a terrible disadvan- 
tage when they begin to mingle with the great world outside 
of their narrow school walls. 


They Are Handicapped by Lack of Preparation 


‘*QIDE-TRACKED by ignorance, for the lack of a little more 
preparation,’’ would be a fitting epitaph over the grave of 
many a failure. 


In every department of endeavor we find men switched off, 





Many a proprietor of a vast establishment, many a man 
who is looked up to as the head of a firm and is at the front of a 
great enterprise, has associated with him, and under his direc- 
tion, those who are far his superiors in real ability, and who, 
had they had his advantages, would have far outstripped him. 

In fact, a great majority of men never have an opportu- 
nity to test the extent of their powers. As boys, they get jobs; 
and, if their advancement is steady and reasonably satisfac- 
tory, and especially if they have others depending upon 
them for support, they are satisfied to go on without 
making a supreme struggle to do the thing which their 
employer is doing, or something else which they may 
feel within them that they have the power to do. 

Emergencies, the stress of great events, are 
what develop great possibilities. 

When a great national crisis, like that 
of the Civil War, confronts a people, gi- 
ants are born out of exigencies: a Lincoln, 

a Grant, a Farragut, a Sherman, or a Lee 
steps forth to answer the call; but,in times 
of peace, when there is no stress of cir- 
circumstances, no great emergencies or 
crises, the executive giants are only poten- 























obliged to stop just this side of their laurels, because they did 
not follow the main track of thorough preparation in their youth. 
In the patent office at Washington, one is impressed by 
the great number of embryo inventions that are practically 
useless, simply because of the patentee’s ignorance. While 
he had inventive ability, he did not possess the technical 
knowledge which would have enabled him to take the next 
step needed to make his idea successful. Had he cut his 
schooling short, he would not have been obliged to stop 
at the critical point. He laid the foundation, his work re- 
ceives no recognition, because he cannot go on with it, 
while an Edison or a Tesla takes the next step, and 
makes a success and a fortune. It is asad sight to 
see our employment offices thronged with young 
men of strong physique, robust health, and in- 
telligent personality, hunting for work. They 
cannot keep a position long, because they have 
no reserve force to draw upon. Their foun- 
dations were weak, their preparation inade- 
quate, and at every step they are made con- 
scious of their shortcomings. Nobody cares 
to retain them in their service, because they 
cannot do anything well or thoroughly. 
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Fe r myself, I'd work as willingly beside a laborer as with 
the last descendants of a patroon. It literally makes no differ- 
ence to me, so long as the work is good and the man is in 
earnest.—-THBODORE ROOSEVELT. 


¥ . 
American Business Methods in Japan 


BARON EIICHI SHIBUSAWA 
(President, The Bankers’ Association, Tokio, Japan) 


(Translated for “‘ Success’ ) 


\INCE my arrival in the United States, a number 

of American newspapers have paid me the 
high compliment of calling me the J. Pierpont 
Morgan of Japan. This is doing me too much 
honor, for, while it has been my endeavor for 
years to organize capital on a scale large enough 
to carry on great industries in Japan, yet the scope 
of my work is not so great as that of your eminent 
organizer and financier. 

Even if my opportunities in Japan were as great 
as are Mr. Morgan’s in this country, I would not 
presume to say that I could accomplish as much 
as he; but, as a matter of fact, my opportunities 
not so great. We in Japan are where you 
were, say thirty years ago. Our era of material 
and commercial development is just beginning, 
while yours has reached the second stage. Mr. 
Morgan is organizing into great combinations in- 
dustries and concerns which are themselves com- 
binations, and have attained great individual 
strength, while I, to the best of my ability, am 
promoting the primary or initial industries. ..We 
Japanese feel rather proud of the progress we have 
made since our country was opened to the influ- 
ences of western civilization and trade. 

The commerce of the United States is becom- 
ing fixed and solidified. You have the big, strong 
units of capital. Mr. Morgan and others are 
merely uniting them into yet greater and stronger 
units, while we are just beginning to form our 
primary units. Many times I have heard America 
spoken of as ‘‘the land of opportunity,’’ but I 
am sure that there will not be so many opportuni- 
ties here,in the twentieth century,as there were in 
the nineteenth, for moneyless young men to be- 
come commanders of great capital. The reason 
for this lies in the increasing commercial fixity 
which I have already mentioned. Families will 
be too strongly intrenched behind their bulwarks 
of capital to be dislodged by the free lances of 
finance, except with the greatest difficulty. The 
ablest of the latter, as managers of industries and 
capital, will be able to command high salaries, 
but a much smaller number of them than herete- 
fore will be masters of the commercial forces they 
direct. 

In Japan, for many years to come, the condi- 
tions will be somewhat different, and afford nu- 
merous opportunities in the commercial field to 
men of brains and energy. Japan’s commerce 
is in a transitory stage. Just now we are ina 
calm. From 1897 to 1899, the commercial winds 
were blowing hard. Many manufacturing enter- 
prises were started, and railroading, navigation, 
mining and numerous other industries were devel- 
oped. All the capital was invested, so that at 
length none was left for new enterprises. Rates 
of interest became very high. This is to-day the 
condition in Japan. It is a period of reaction; 
we are suffering from our commercial excesses. I 
am visiting the great commercial countries of the 
world for the purpose of inviting capital to Japan, 
to relieve the congestion, and of promoting har- 
monious and reciprocal trade relationship. 

In this endeavor, the United States affords me 
the most promising field. Your leading business 
men are favorably disposed toward us, chiefly for 
the reasons that we are adopting Amétican bus- 
iness methods and are giving you more of our im- 
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port trade. . About half of the cotton woven on 
the spindles of Japan, which now number one 
and one half million, is imported from ‘the United 
States. It was about ten years ago that we began 
buying American cotton. 
obtained our cotton in China and India, but the 
American cotton was. found to have a longer sta- 
ple, and to be, in general,-better adapted to our 
purposes than any other,,with the result that now 
fifty per cent. of our importation of raw cotton is 


Before that time we' 


from the United States, and the quantity is in- ' 


creasing every year. 
+] » 
** We may appear great in an employment beneath our merit, 
but we often appear small in an employment greater than we are. 


The High Dignity of Thorough Work 
EDWIN MARKHAM 


Who oe back into place a fallen bar, 
ings a rock out of a traveled road, 
Hie feet are moving toward the central star, 
His name is whispered in the gods’ abode 
HEN, a few years ago, the late Colonel George 
E. Waring took charge of the street-cleaning 
department of New York City, he found the street 
cleaners doing their work in a careless, carnal, 
joyless fashion. . There was no mind in their mus- 
cle, no heart in their handiwork. . The men were 
ashamed of their, calling. ‘ They went at their 
work in sloven clothes, with slouching gait, feel- 
ing that they were the scavengers of the city, the 
rejected of men. 

Here was labor divorced from ideality. Colonel 
Waring knew that some ideal light must be made 
to:shine from even'the meanest work,—that the 
worker must have some joy and pride in his toil 
or his work is a failure. Or, more tragical still, 
the man himself will be a failure. 

What did Colonel Waring do,—this man of 
heart and imagination? Not all that could be 
done,—not all that ought to bedone. But hedid 
something. He called the street sweepers of New 
York before him, and, with a fine enthusiasm that 
was infectious, he fired their minds with a sense 
of their high mission to the city; he made them 
feel that they were verily the Knights of Cleanli- 
ness, the Custodians of the Public Safety, the Guar- 
dians of the Public Health. He especially called 
them to the duty of defending the little children 
of the metropolis from the wolves of disease. 

The words of Colonel Waring stirred the hearts 
of the workers. For the first time they saw them- 
selves entrusted with a great treasure; felt them- 
selves lifted to a place of dignity and honor; knew 
themselves to be valued and honored by at least 
one man of worth and distinction. 

Colonel Waring dressed his men in white uni- 
forms, symbolic of the purity that was to be their 
aim in all their labors. We all know the result. 
With this ideal in their hearts and this man as a 
center of energy, the workers went out like a white 
army: the atmosphere clarified, the death-rate 
went down, New York became, perhaps, the clean- 
est city in the world. 

These men labored at the most humble and 
thankless work, with some feeling of their partner- 
ship with the purifying and protecting powers of 
the universe. In a degree they worked as gods, 
not as stolid and joyless hirelings of the hour. 

So all true work is more than a deep necessity 
laid upon life,—more than a precious discipline 
laid upon the soul. Necessity and discipline, — 
these words are too cold and too hard to express 
the loftier beauty in the face of Labor. It is more 
than these: it is a sacrament, a communion with 
God. 

‘«If you would avoid uncleanliness and all the 
sins,’’ says Thoreau, ‘‘work earnestly, though it 
be at cleaning a stable.’’ No work that is sin- 
cere and useful is barren of divinity. ‘‘Work is 
worship,’’ was a deep saying of the old monks. 
‘*What would you wish to be doing?’’ someone 
asked a wise man, ‘‘if you knew that you were to 
die in the next ten minutes?’’ ‘Just what I am 
doing now,’’ was the significant reply; although, 
at the time, the man was neither praying, nor 
singing hymns, but was merely feeding a horse. 
This philosopher knew that the path of service is 
the path of safety. He saw his, work lit up by the 
ideal. Work is dull indeed unless we can see up- 
on it some light from the skies. 

Not only should all work be done in this high 
spirit, but it should also be done in joy. Every 
work of.a man should be tinged with the warm 
color of his heart. No work is true work unless 
joy is builded into it. 

In all worthy work there is a dignity that crowns 
the man, a dignity that draws the lowly human 
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worker into touch with the Divine Worker. In 
every true labor a man takes hold of a lever upon 
which is also pressing the hand of God. Every 
human work is a door through which some world 

force presses into activity. Man sets his mill- 
wheel against the moving waters that flow out of 
the treasuries of God. He slants his sail against 
the eternal winds that rush out of the chambers 
of the sky. . He drops the grain into the furrowed 
field.to await the rains of the sweet heavens and 
the smiling invitation of the sun. He sets up his 
tuned pillars, and the unfettered lightnings carry 
his words across the wireless void. 

Thus man is always dealing with forces vast 
and mysterious,—forces.great as himself. Let 
him think well of his lofty business on this planet. 
Let his soul stand erect in noble joy, though his 
body.be bowed. This is no mean thing that he 
weighs with his brain, or shapes with his hana. 
He is'molding:the very stuff that God handles 
in the secret'chambers. He plays and struggles 
with the very forces with which the young deities 
have wrestled and tried their radiant strength since 
Chaos was. 

» 


What is defeat? Nothing bt education; nothing but the first 
step to something better. ENDELL PHILLIPS. 


* » 
The Advantage of Educating Oneself 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 

(Pastor, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, New York City] 

I" is unreasonable to suppose that no one buta 

college graduate can be educated, in the 
broader meaning of that much-abused word. If 
a young man or a young woman is wholly unde- 
cided as to his or her future work, a four years’ 
college course may help to a decision, but if one 
is determined to follow a special line of work, he 
can make more rapid progress outside a college, 
sometimes, than in one. If, for example, he has 
chosen literature as a profession, he can study 
under a tutor in the subjects he desires and pro- 
gress twice as fast as in college. The courses in 
all our universities are calculated for a mediocre 
student, who probably gives more time to athletics 
and outside matters than to study. An ambitious 
young person, who is anxious to do something in 
the world, has to drag along with the others, 
however willing he may be to forge ahead. With 
a tutor, or home study, he can push along as rap- 
idly as he is capable of doing, with no one to hold 
him back. It is possible to enter almost any 
profession after a course of home study, without 
a college diploma. I have often heard lawyers 
assert that those members of the bar who studied 
in offices were invariably the most successful ones 
in practice. They not only have the theory of 
law, but also know it in operation. 

Some educators once made out a list of a hun- 
dred great men who lived in England during the 
half-century from 1850 to 1900. They were prin- 
cipally men of the first genius, like Darwin, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, and Ruskin. They were greatly sur- 
prised when it was discovered that only twenty of 
the hundred had received college educations. The 
others were self-educated, or had studied under 
tutors athome. This must have been more than 
a coincidence, and to my mind it is a remarkable 
commentary on the success of the modern system 
of education. It means that the young man who 
can only study at night is under no handicap in 
the race for success because he is unable to spend 
four years in college. It is possible that he stands 
a better chance than the college graduate. 

There are more ways than one of obtaining an 
education in this world, and only narrow-minded 
people assert that the university is the only gate- 
way to a satisfactory life. A man can greatly im- 
prove himself by home study of the best books, 
and through contact with cultured people. Travel, 
too, is a great educator, for seeing a thing is a 
thousand times better than reading about it in 
books. I have known young men who have made 
the most of their opportunities for observation, 
who would compare most favorably with any 
product of our colleges. They have taken in the 
life they saw about them, and so are educated in 
the best and broadest sense. 

It will always be necessary for some boys and 
girls to be forced to study, even in college. My 
object is to encourage those boys who have to 
begin work at sixteen or seventeen, and who feel 
that their future is dark because they have no de- 
gree. Degrees amount to very little. It is real 
information which counts, and any persevering 
student can obtain that in a hall bedroom, after 
his work for the day is done,—that is, if he has a 
proper person to direct his studies. 
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** Midway on the bench sat 
a little white figure, lonely 
there amid the music and 
the twinkling of many feet’ 
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M* friend, I have no wish to make you sad. She 

was wont to bring happiness to others, and, 
now that her own great joy has come, assuredly 
there should be nothing in her story to cloud your 
eyes or mine. Yet, in some way, the memory of 
the year before the coming of her joy sighs in 
my heart, and will not sleep, despite the soft 
singing ofithese present days. 

A slim wax taper by the pier glass flickered on 
her face when first I saw her. Even in the taper- 
light, the mirror reflected features of that fatal 
plainness which prays for no pity and so is unfor- 
given. She was hopelessly ugly, and her tightly 
drawn hair was ugly, too. To imagine a flush on 
her cheek, or speech in her eyes, would be like 
dreaming of silver moonrise in the gray north. 

The first waltz was stealing out on the air, and 
the other girls were crowding from the cloak- 
room, as I entered. It was deserted, save for the 
figure before the mirror. She was trying to fasten 
a white rose in the tight coils of her hair, and she 
snatched the flower guiltily away when she saw 
me. I did not know her, but I knew her need. 

‘*«There!’’ I cried, ‘‘see how these will suit 
you. It must always be red for you!’’ 

I gathered, from a vase, flowers with petals like 
scarlet silk, and fastened them in her hair. She 
thanked me quietly and moved away. When she 
spoke or smiled she had none of the expressions 
that woo. 

We of Leafboro, being simple folks, have sim- 
ple tastes. Though we do our best to be conven- 
tional, our efforts only result in what is, in the 
great world, wickedly unconventional. So there 
is between us common ground, whereon might 
blossom profitable reflection for both the great 
world and Leafboro were we not too busy and the 
world too indolent. In short, my two charges 
fluttered down the stairway before me, and were 
breathlessly through the first waltz when I slipped 
into my seat near the bow window. The dancers, 
as if blown on the last breath of the music, were 
drifting to their seats like autumn leaves. My old 
heart beat to see them. 

The girls of Leaf boro, —how beautiful they were! 
There were little, plump quarto girls, bound in 
red and gold; little powder-puff girls; and girls 
like tall tapers with hair of blowing flame. Two 
little maids for whom the jet star in my hair 
flashed like a black binnacle sought me and sank 
beside me at the end of each number. In an in- 
stant a dark cloud was about us, requiring the next 
dance. The two small powder puffs beside me, 
after sparring as only powder puffs can, were each 
engaged for five dances, and the cloud of wit- 
nesses trailed away. Then strings were touched, 
and at once—for no one loses the first measures 
in Leaf boro,—the polished floor was like a magic 


ring in which fairies dance on a moonlit green. 

I looked for her of the scarlet flowers and found 
her. At the side of the long hall was a bench; 
usually it was vacant during the dances. The 
chaperons were gossiping uncomfortably at either 
end. Midway on the bench sat a little white figure, 
lonely there amid the music and the twinkling of 
feet. Its head was crowned with scarlet flowers. 

Now, I know not how it is in your world, but in 
Leafboro it is nearly impossible to miss having the 
second dance. Almost every girl has more than 
one invitation to each ball, and he who has invited 
her too late comes eagerly to claim the second 
number. Yet the girl with scarlet flowers was 
sitting through it alone. 

‘«Who is she?’’ I asked of the mountain of 
gray silk at my left. The mountain was casting 
an eye of disquietude on her own luminous-haired 
little daughter, into whose eyes a young visiting 
lieutenant was at that moment looking down with- 
out discipline. In Leafboro, all such disquietude 
as the gray mountain manifested is real. I may 
be old and romantic, as many people are without 
being suspected, but I note disapprovingly that 
Leaf boro lives to detect and blot out love-making. 
No Leafboro mother will confess to wishing her 
daughter well married. The gray mountain's 
reply was merely a parenthesis to her parental 
agitation. 

‘«She’s Lucinda Houghton,’’ she said,—*‘Si 
Houghton’s daughter, back from boarding school. 
They say that her dress cost forty dollars.’’ 

The mountain had spoken above the music, and 
she was overheard. Beyond her sat Miss Wealthy 
Nash, —a little crust of a woman. She leaned 
forward, her faded eyes dancing. 

‘«Lucinda’s so clever,’’ she whispered to me, 
‘«that men do n't ask her to go to places!’’ 

I smiled, but my heart ached. It was like en- 
joying the flowers growing on the grave of some- 
one alive,—though I daresay you will laugh at me 
for a silly old woman. 

My friend, if you laugh, let me ask you if you 
ever watched a young girl sit through a dance 
alone? You who rise from dreams of adulation 
to days of their fulfillment; you who go to balls 
carefully chaperoned, and before whom—because 
of your own charm or your chaperon’s delightful 
dinners,—men hover hoping to speak, can you 
conceive what it is to go to a ball, without a chap- 
eron, as one may in Leafboro, and there sit 
through a dance alone? If you can remotely im- 
agine this refinement of torture you will not laugh 
at the tears that filled my eyes as I watched Si 
Houghton’s daughter in the second dance; for I 
knew every pang she was suffering. 

How did I. know? Ah, the years, it may be, 
have softened my face and silvered my hair from 
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its ugliness; but there have been nights when I 
have sat alone, even'as Si Houghton’s daughter. 
Those are the moments that never fade from a 
woman’s memory and never cease to sting. Often 
and often I have looked at a gentlewoman in the 
prime of life and lace, flattered and courted and 
disdainful of the unnoticed, and have longed to 
recall to her a forgotten night in some obscure 
Kittle town hall when’ she has sat through one 
dance alone! She would remember! But, if truth 
were told, she would feel at her heart the momen- 
tary numb sickness that never is quite healed at 
the memory of such a night. 

Lucinda Houghton had danced the first waltz 
happily with the brown young giant with whom 
she had come. That over, the giant had seated 
her and sped across the room to my own vicinity 
and besought of one of the powder puffs the sec- 
ond dance. Being young, and a giant, and a bit 
in awe of Lucinda and of himself into the bad 
bargain, he felt no respensibility for Lucinda’s 
evening. During the first intermission, he had 
doubtless engaged half a dozen dances for himself, 
guiltless of any other duty. 

Meanwhile, flushed with the joy of the first 
dance, Lucinda sat where the giant had left her, 
unconsciously alert for the.next pleasure that was 
her due. I knew how she had glanced about her, 
glad for a free moment before the next dance was 
claimed. I knew how the first little thrust had 
come, when her eye fell upon some girl about 
whom three or four men were already pressing. 

‘‘T have only two left,’’ the girl was saying, 
*«you may have those!”’ 

‘‘Only two left,’’—how the words smote Lu- 
cinda! I knew her half-wish that the two in pink 
would not stand so near, obscuring her. I knew 
the eager, veiled expectancy with which she 
watched each hurrying black figure across the 
floor. I knew how her heart leaped gratefully 
when someone approached her, how it sank when 
he bent over the girl at her right, and how it 
fairly stopped beating when the music of the sec- 
ond dance began, and she was still unclaimed. I 
knew the thankfulness with which'she found the 
seat at her left still occupied; and how, when she 
moved her lips to a smile and some slight speech, 
the girl at her left rose and answered over her 
shoulder as she was whirled away. Ah, and I 
knew the passionate heartsickness with which she 
realized that even a possible tardy partner was not 
then to be; that the dance was on, and she was 
‘‘ sitting it out,’’ alone. 

The cruelties of those five minutes,—how I 
knew them! 

Lucinda Houghton was doing her pitiful best 
to look nonchalant. She was leaning against the 
wall, with an assumed criticality that wrung my 
heart. Two sorts of girls were gliding by her: 
those who looked at her as they passed, and nod- 
ded or smiled without interrupting their conver- 
sation; and those who averted their eyes when 
they floated by,—too considerate to bow lest they 
should seem to triumph. There are several kinds 
of consideration that are more bitter than blows. 
As for the men, they did not see Lucinda. 

So she lived miserably through the dance. 
There was no disguising the situation. She was 
twenty; she was at one of her first balls since she 
came home from school; and she was left out of 
the second dance. No one would believe that 
she was tired, for it was tooeazrly. Noone would 
think she was not dancing, for she had danced 
the first waltz. As for the second dance,—would 
it never end? Would it zever end? 

When the music stopped there was a moment 
of suspense for Lucinda. The men encored the 
dance; but the members of the orchestra laid 
down their instruments. So the dancers, bright- 
eyed and breathless, flocked to their seats, and 
my heart knew the relief of that other heart across 
the room. It knew, too, the shamie-faced fashion 
in which Si Houghton’s daughter was meeting the 
eyes of her accusers. Why, the whole room, she 
was telling herself, knew that she was a wall- 
flower! 

The powder puffs, looking deliciously dishev- 
eled, were simultaneously telling me different 
incidents of the dance. Long practice had made 
me able to simulate interest in conversation about 
bribery and corruption, or the unearned incre- 
ment, but it is still difficult for me to receive an- 
ecdotes about inane youths of eighteen, and con- 
tinue to look breathless. I had just lost the point 
and was making up for it in nods and smiles, 
when I caught some intelligible fragments. 

” so appropriate!’’ the pink powder puff 
was saying. ‘‘Do you think she did it on pur- 











They say she is awfully clever. , Maybe 
n't think. But of all things,—wallflow- 


‘Well, I think that it was in frightfully bad 
taste,’’ said the blue powder puff, decidedly. 
‘What about wallflowers?’’ I demanded, per- 


‘Isn't it too funny? Lucinda Houghton—’ 
began the answer, but it was drowned in a flank 
movement of a phalanx of the suitors. 

n the throng my eye sought Lucinda, — 
1 with the scarlet flowers in her hair, and 
[ saw into what my zeal for color had led me. I 

d crowned her with red wallflowers! 

The powder puffs melted in an azure and rosy 

ize as I sat transfixed. 
t, while I looked, the 
young lieutenant crossed 
to the girl,and asked her 
» dance. She moved 
away with him, and pres 
he floated by me, 
lain face patheti- 
cally lighted, the scarlet 
resting on her 
tight little braids. 

I remember once rec- 
ommending a certain 
blue dye to the wife of 
Deacon Shattuck of our 
hurch. The dye was to 
be used to restore a table 
cover in the church lec- 
When, on 
the next Sunday morn- 
ing, I looked upon the 
deacon's wife marching 
into service with light 
blue hands, I suppose 
my sensations wereiden- 

al with those I knew 
eyes followed 
those nodding red wall- 
flowers 

Lucinda 
to! et 


nowers 


ture room. 





as my 


Hough- 
up for a sym- 
wh ispered the lit- 
rust of a woman, 
who, the powder puffs 
was modern with- 
out knowing it. I was 
not sure what she meant, 
but my heart ached for 
Lucinda, and I was bit- 
terly sorry to have been 
se of all the 
comments I 
heard about me. Still, I abandoned my first im- 
pulse to tell her the flowers did not suit her. But 
resolved to go to her when first I might, and, 
truth to tell, I was happy in the excuse; for, 
somewhere in my heart a wallflower was lying, 
faded but not dead. The memory of a little lodge- 
in a village in another land, where, long 
had sat through dance after dance, alone 
und despised, —that was in my heart, too. I could 
)ffer her no sympathy that would not wound her, 
yut I longed to speak with her. 
When the dance was over the young lieutenant 
seated her not far from me, and I saw her face. It 
de the rest of the evening far more tragic, for 1 
read the look that transfigures the plainest face. 
The red wallflower was in love with the young 
eutenant, the most popular, the most sought-for 
n the ballroom. 
At that you may be sure my old heart grew 
very warm and tender, for, when the powder puffs 
nd I had passed the library door on the way to 
wrriage, we had peeped in to see a certain 
er head and shining face raised to smile us 
night. It was Peleas, whom, at the same 
ce ball which is still for mea heartache, I 
watched and worshiped from my lonely cor- 
r until he had finally raised me to the seventh 
ven by asking me to dance. Therefore, I 
nd myself smiling at the young lieutenant as 
peron should smile, unless to cover a smile. 
inda Houghton sat through the next dance 
ne, and through the one following. She danced 
once again before midnight, and, save for 
» dances with the lieutenant and three with the 
rown giant who was her escort, she was not on 
the floor all the evening long. Occasionally, the 
» mountain’s daughter showed herself to be 
thy of her mother’s deepest anxiety, by simu- 
ng weariness and sitting through the dance 
veside Lucinda. Poor little red wallflower!. That 
probably the bitterest of all the bitter things 
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she had to bear. Besides this there was the pathos 
of the intermissions. There was also the pathos of 
Lucinda’s little attempts at the chatter of the 
quarto and taper women;: her fatal method of re- 
pulsing every man who casually addressed her, 
lest she should be thought appealing to him for 
help; and the fashion in which she always knew 
with whom he was—the tail young man in uni- 
form,—who was as beautiful as she was plain. 
Then came the dancing again, the soft pushing of 
feet and throbbing of the music in the blinding 
light of the ball that would never end. Poor lit- 
tle red wallflower! 

Toward the close of the evening, she slipped 
vast our corner into the bow window, and I was 
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so low as that!’’ She pushed her hair back, and 
her hand brushed the faded wallflowers in her 
braids. 

‘«T heard some one say that I am wearing red 
wallflowers,’’ she said, wearily; ‘*I wanted you to 
be sure I understood you didn’t intend—that. 
Don’t mind what I have said, please! Why,don’t 
you think I know that all they out there have 
beauty—beauty? What is the use of living the 
twenty lives I am so proud of, if you are ugly in 
them all? The other girls are stupid; but they 
have the things that are real, and I have n’t,— 
that’s all! Good night,—good night, and thank 
you!”’ 

««Why, Aunt Ettare!’’ cried one of the powder 
puffs behind me, ‘‘we've 
been looking — every- 
where—’’ 

‘*Mind you put on 





“He had come straight 

to Lucinda. ‘ Please,’ he 
said, simply, ‘I am to lead, 
you know,—and you must help me’’’ 





quite sure that no one but I saw. A moment la- 
ter, I followed, and stood beside her, looking out 
on the night,—all velvet and stars and haunted 
silence, 

‘«My dear,’’ I said, ‘I don’t know you, but I 
do want to be quiet here with you for a while.”’ 

‘‘It was good of you to come,’’ she answered 
simply; ‘‘see these vines here in the dark, —they 
were worth coming to see, were they not? How 
wonderful it is,—to think of vines and petals,— 
alone, in the dark!’’ 

As for me, I patted her little arm, just as stu- 
pidly as any dowager taps you with her fan; but 
there were tears in my eyes for all that. 

We stood in the silence for a few moments, 
and heard the fountain dripping in the court-house 
yard. You may be sure my old heart was all bit- 
terness. How they chatted out there,—chattered 
about the floor and the flowers, about the proba- 
ble number of extras, and about how ill the trom- 
bone player looked; chattered of nothing and even 
chattered in puns; and there was a girl by my side, 
exquisitely alive and yet terribly alone! 

Ah, my friend, you must forgive me. When 
one is old she cannot shrug so easily as when she 
is twenty and able to chatter. As for me, I think 
I was some special sort of anarchist that night, for 
the sake of Si Houghton’s daughter! When the 
music of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ stole into the 
alcove, I made a movement to go. 

‘Don't, please,’’ she said, ‘‘I could n’t dance 
it. He'll find someone else.’’ 

So I stood still, her detaining hand resting on 
mine. 

«What a baby one is all one’s life!’’ she said, 
finally. ‘‘Do you know, I was actually comforting 
myself with the thought that I am really living 
twenty lives while they are living one; that I have 
seen things at the ball of which they do not dream; 
even that, at dinners, I could guide conversations 
of whose alphabet they are ignorant. I have sunk 


your gaiters, then,’’ I 
bade them both, 
sharply. 

All the fall and win- 
ter, when Peleas was 
well enough, I went 
with the powder puffs 
to the Leafboro balls; 
and I did not once miss 
seeing Lucinda Hough- 
ton. She had a pathetic 
little mother who was 
ill, and a great well 
father who was socially 
ambitious, and had ed- 
ucated Lucinda so that 
she mighttake hermoth- 
ers rightful place in 
Leafboro society. So 
Lucinda went, dutiful- 
ly, and sat through the 
dreary evenings,  tri- 
umphed over and neg- 
lected and snubbed by 
her inferiors, keenly 
sensitive to everything, 
and enduring all the ex- 
quisite suffering for 
which she was so ter- 
ribly organized. 

Why was she a wall- 
flower? Other girls were 
plain, but they were pop- 

\ ular. She was not an 

\ ungraceful dancer. She 

was never sarcastic, or 

ill-tempered. I have 

seen her do many alittle 

kindness. Assuredly she did her best to make 

the most of her unattractive little self, and she 

was always timidly trying to be agreeable. All 

the canons for securing popularity she was con- 

scientiously and pathetically following. Yet she 
was a wallflower. Why was it? 

I asked the mountain of gray silk, who bridled 
with all the stock pride of maternity. 

«*Really,’’ she said, ‘‘I often ask Babe. But, 
bless you, Babe does n’t know. Howshould she? 
Babe's own remarkable charm is so unconscious!’’ 

I asked the powder puffs, and they were unani- 
mous. : 

««Oh, she’s queer, you know,’’ they replied with 
conviction. 

Then I asked the little crust of a woman; and 
she was vigorous but not remedial. 

‘«The trouble is,’’ she said, ‘‘the rest are comin’ 
up Fools’ Hill, and Lucinda’s got to the top and 
they have n’t caught up to her yet,—that’s all.’’ 

Poor little red wallflower! 

Meanwhile, one little seed of knowledge, let fall 
unaware by the gray mountain mother, took root 
in my doting old heart, and gave me comfort and 
promise. I told Peleas, because he never finds a 
new bud in the window-box without telling me. 
Together we waited and wove a little dream. Ah, 
the dreams of Peleas and me! No one suspects 
us,—but what we do and say are just their echoes! 


What the gray mountain mother had said was:— ~ 


‘«Lieutenant Strethers is coming on for the li- 
brary ball. I am half tempted to keep Babe at 
home.”’ 

‘I would,’’ I said, sympathetically, and won an 
offended glare. 

That was not much stuff ct which to make a 
dream, but, if you know anything of dreams, you 
are aware by now that the very best dreams are 
compounded of no more than that. 

Lucinda Houghton went to the library ball with 
her brother. After the dance with him she sat 
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alone until supper time. It had become so much 
a habit with the young men of Leafboro to neg- 
lect her that each one would have been a bit 
ashamed to ask her to dance,—just as he would 
not put alms into a professional beggar’s hat. 

After supper there was to bea cotillion. Lucin- 
da’s brother had asked one of the powder puffs to 
dance it with him, and Lucinda had slipped over 
to our.end of the room to watch. She approached 
fost as the gray mountain was saying, disappoint- 

> bce 

‘¢ Lieutenant Strethers did n’t come, after all!’’ 

Just then Lieutenant Strethers came. He had 
caught the last train and had arrived too late to 
have a partner for the cotillion. Everyone was 
engaged, —excepting Lucinda! 

Now, I knew that Lieutenant Strethers was des- 
perately disappointed at being just too late to 
engage the blue powder puff; but, there being not 
a moment to lose, he had come straight to Lucinda. 

‘«Please,’’ he said, simply, ‘‘I am to lead, you 
know,—and you must help me.’’ 

The next moment there was little Lucinda, the 
wallflower, leading the library cotillion! Her face 
was all alight for the sake of the moment,—piti- 
fully alight! As for me, I was trying to turn my 
head so that the gray mountain could not see my 
tears. ? 

* * * * * * * 


No one doubted that the cotillion began it, 
since no one but I had guessed Lucinda’s secret 
long before. In the summer, the engagement of 
Si Houghton’s daughter to Lieutenant Strethers 
was announced, and they were married in the 
autumn. 

‘«What could he ever. see in her?’’ asked the 
gray mountain, mother of Babe. 

When I kissed Lucinda, afterwards, glad as I 
was of her great happiness, my old heart was a 
well of bitterness at that last year,—the year to 
which, reason as she may, she can never look 
back without humiliation, for there is much that 
is greater than reason. 

‘«She’s got something rankling in her soul,’’ 
I said to Peleas, ‘‘that a dozen Leafboro men 
could have saved her, by dancing with her once 
in a while.’’ 

‘*Do you suppose that she cares now?’’ asked 
Peleas, who, only a week before, sat up until mid- 
night to finish a love story. As for me, I sat up 
that night to listen to the same story, but then I 
was, for once, wiser than Peleas. 

«« A woman cares all her life,’’ I said; «‘I have 
lived most of mine, and I know.”’ 


The Proper Way to Exercise 


NSTEAD of wearing out their strength in contor- 
tion machines, relief-seekers should flee to the 
woods and the mountains, should pitch their 
tents in some neighboring wooded highlands and 
share the fun of hoeing out a trail to the next 
spring; should gather raspberries in the deep 
clefts, and climb trees in quest of squirrels’ nests; 
should fetch their own fuel from the pine-knot 
bottoms, and arrange expeditions to the highest 
peaks of the neighborhood. 

In that manner, a two-weeks’ camp in Elysium 
will suffice to lay in a reserve store of health for 
several months of town life; and, besides, experi- 
ence will prove that work with a practical purpose 
and the stimulus of visible results enables an in- 
valid to beguile himself into an amount of exer- 
cise unattainable by the manual of the horizontal 
bar. 

In stress of circumstances, city dwellers may try 
the compromise of an amateur carpenter shop, or, 
like Elihu Burritt, get an anvil to hammer out 
biliousness and blue devils. 

Turner-halls, though, are encouraging signs of 
the times, and the healing art would enter a new 
era of success if the patrons of the nostrum-monger 
could be persuaded to try Dr. Boerhaave’s plan 
and ‘‘counteract the disorders of the human or- 
ganism mechanically, instead of chemically, by 
chopping down a bitterwood tree, instead of swal- 
lowing a decoction of its nauseous leaves.’’ 

The morail healing art, too, is important; it is 
equally important; for self-reliance has no more 
insidious foe than the despondency that so often 
follows the abuse of drugs, and yields permanently 
only to the magic of outdoor exercise. 

Movement-cure associations are the harbingers 
of that reform, and the time may be near when 
invalids who insist on ‘‘ taking something’’ will 
be advised to ‘‘take a whack at the woodpile,’’ 
or a walk in the park. 
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“You ought to wear decent 


gowns,—you’d be a guy in New York” 


A B 0 y’s Fight - Rebecca Harding Davis 


[SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Unscrupulous Jo- 
seph Turner and his cousin, ambitious Thomas Helstome, were 
the nephews of William Turner,who died a bachelor. ‘lo Joseph, 
he bequeathed all of his bonds and money, and to Tom’s mother 
a farm, with the provision that, if Tom should not drink intoxi- 
cants for three years, it would be his property; otherwise, it 
would revert to Joseph. By eavesdropping, Joseph learned the 
secret, and at once planned to lead Tom astray. eanwhile, he 
listened to a proposition from one Crawford to secure the ryety 
and “clean out Wall Street.” Jane is Joe’s sister, and Squire 


Logue was the trustee under the will. Disheartened over his 
failure to win a scholarship at Princeton University, Tom at- 
tends a dinner, given by Crawford, and is prevented from taking 
an intoxicant, offered by Joe, by a summions to see Dr. Pyne, one 
of the examiners. The doctor encourages Tom, and tells him to 
give his whole strength to whatever duty lies nearest him, and he 
will conquer something greater than a college scholarship, Joseph 
Turner sees plainly that Thomas Helstone is a young man of in- 
domitable will, and accordingly he hints that ‘his cousin’s life 
must be sacrificed, if no other means will secure the property.] 


CHAPTER V. 


M°E than two years after the contest for the 

scholarship, North Beach was thrown into a 
fever by the news that Squire Logue was going to 
give a clambake to which the neighborhood was 
to be invited. Hospitalities on this magnificent 
scale were unknown at the Beach, and for weeks 
the farmers and fishermen and their wives dis- 
cussed the preparations. ‘ 

The evening before the clambake, as Squire 
Logue was in the store, etiquette required that 
nothing should be said before him of the great 
event. As soon as he was gone, however, Fare- 
ham hurried from his desk. ‘‘I hear,’’ he said, 
‘« that the squire has bespoken all of the chickens 
and sugar corn within ten miles. There’s noth- 
ing mean about Logue! The infare he gave 
when his son Jake was married was a thing to re- 
member your life long.’’ 

««Yes,’’ said Hoyt, the innkeeper, nodding 
and slowly grinding his jaws as one who chews 
the cud of some past delight, ‘‘you’re right. I 
was there. It was a great spread,—great!’’ 


««T hear the ladies have agreed not to go empty- 
handed to the clambake,’’ said Lawyer Hales. 
«‘They're going to take cake and pies and fal- 
lals. My wife’s been baking for days.’’ 

‘««Mrs, Helstone and Jane are the squire’s chief 
aids,’’ said Hoyt. ‘‘It’s nateral he should turn 
to them, havin’ no women folks of his own. 
They’re the old-fashioned kind of women, the 
kind it’s safe to tie to, none of your swordfish 
females, fightin’ and dashin’ about perpetooally, 
keepin’ all the pond boilin’ to hev their own way.”’ 

Fareham shook his head solemnly. ‘‘I know 
that sort,’’ he said; ‘‘but, as you say, Mrs. Hel- 
stone’s different. And Janey’s as sweet a bit of 
woman asI know. There’s lots of hard sense in 
that little gal, too.”’ 

‘‘Why, gentlemen,’’ said Hales, suddenly, 
‘*I’'ve just been reckoning. Next week the three 
years’ll be up since Bill Turner's death. Mrs. 
Helstone’s annuity and tenure of the farm will 
cease. She will have to turn out.”’ 

There was a meditative pause. ‘‘You’re right, 
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‘«T heard the will. Who 
get You ought to.know."" 

‘No, ‘I don’t, I drew up the will; but the 
disposition of the farm was a secret between Logue 
and Billy.’’ 

‘Tom's done well by that farm, I guess,’’ said 
young ey ‘««The day after, ite: jwas -beaten in 
the contest for a scholarship, 1° saw him‘ grubbing 
in the ith meadow. I had been beaten, too, you 
know So I called, ‘What's up, Tom?’ He 
( to the fence. ‘Potato roots seem to be 

my line than 
Greek roots,’ hesaid. ‘I’m 

‘ bone down to 
make what I 
can out of the farm’: for 
You're going to 
college, anyhow; but this 
seems to be the only door 
open to me.’ I was sorry 
for Helstone, for he had 
had a knockdown blow. 
But he was so hearty and 
s=heerful going through his 
‘one door’ that I knéw 
CC eed, a ; 

was a doubtfpl | , 
ust «Y_e-s,’’ said 
I esitatingly , 

I made the land 
pay. Idon’tdeny it. But 
I don't give in to his 
newfangled fish games.’’ 

Che other men laughed. 

lom’s acrank,”’’ said 
Fareham. ‘*I always 
thought he was a bit mad 
5 experiments on 
crabs and sea_ spiders. 
Butat last he took to feed- 
ing oysters !— Yes, sir! 
meals! — Canals 
fresh-water ponds 
turned in on’ em atcertain 
times. I’ve tried to chaff 
of his folly. 
How’s your babies?’ I 
ler at him; or, ‘Try 
beef tea on’em.’ I hate 
the boy wastin’ his 
sich tricks. But 
he’s as set in his ways as 


Hales,’’ said Fareham; 
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Che other men grunted so as to show their assent. 

‘*Tom's workin’ hard for the clambake,’’’said 
Hoyt ‘He’sa great hand at fun.’’ . 

“By the way,’’ said the young collegian, “««1 
he that Joe Turner was coming to the bake, 
with his partner,Crawford. He’s coming to look 
after the farm, I reckon, the three years being so 
neariy up. 

‘‘He’ll get his share in it, if it’s an inch 
* growled Fareham. 

‘*You used to say that Joe had the making of a 
great business man,’’ said Hoyt, slyly. ‘That 
was when he was'"tricking your’customefs.’’ ~ 

Fareham laughed good-humorédly. ‘‘Joe was 

harp forme. Crawford said he was wasted 
on the Beach, and he would take him to. New 
York to help him ‘drum’ for shoes. But I always 
guessed Crawford has some other ax to grind, and 
wants Joe’s money to sharpen it.*’ 

But Joe hasn’t got that money yet,’ 
gested Pope. 

No, but it’s worth Crawford's while to keep 

1 on him till he does get it.’’ 

[he men went home soon after. this. . Young 
Pope walked down the village ‘street with Mr. 
H On their way they met Joe Turner, who 

1intily picking his way over the cobblestones. - 
In these two years, his lean face had taken 
rewder, harder meanihgs. A heavy mustache 
ertain new and cruel lines in it; his half-shut 
ick eyes were watchful and defiant. . He greeted 
the two men with many bows. 
That fellow’s manners are as sham as the 
nds in his shirt,’’ said Pope, as he went on. 
Here comes Tom,”’ said Hales,as a big figure 
lup out of the mist. ‘*There’s no sham 
bout him.’’ Tom was whistling; he carried a 
, and his boots were clogged with mud. 
Been with your’ oysters sian asked 
Hales. ‘‘Joe’s come.’’ ° : 
‘Good!"’ shouted Tom, and hurried-on. 
‘« Now, why,’’ asked Pope, ‘‘should Tom have 
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| the ill luck, and that sheak, Turner, have all’ 


the good things'in the world ?’” + '"*40 4-tstietednas 


Hales laughed. ‘*Most men’s lives are big 


Joe stood up, the oar in his hand. 
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riddles,”” he said, ‘‘that don’t get answered’ until 
they’re dead. But, for one thing, Pope, Tom’ s 
laugh is genuine, and Joe’s diamonds are paste,”’ 
* * * ‘oe * * 
The clambake was to be on Panther Island, a 
green hill rising out of the sea just in sight of 
the mainland. By noon, on the great day, every- 
body in.North Beach was on the shore. _Heaped 
hampers stood on the sand; all the catboats in 
the neighborhood were anchored in the surf, be- 
decked with flags, while from the island came 
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whiffs of the pungent odor of steaming seaweed. 
The air was cold, but such rich, golden lights struck 
on the gray coast, and on the busy, chattering 
crowds, that it seemed as if even the sun knew 
that it was a holiday, and played his part in it. 

Mr. Fareham, who had closed the store for the 
first time in the memory of man, was grave and 
anxious when he arrived. 

‘«I could have wished, now, that the squire had 
had the bake on the main,’’ he said. ‘It's a long 
pull to Panther Island in case of a storm, and 
with thesé old folks and children, —’’ 

««What’s thé matter with you, man?’’ asked 
Hoyt.  ‘‘There’s not a cloud in the sky.”’ 

“I don’t like that. yaller light,’’ grumbled 
Fareham. ‘I’ve seen more than-one squall come 
up out of a yaller glare like that.’’ 

‘«Oh, go to work, and ‘stop: croaking.’’ Every- 
body was soon at work. The older men were on 
the island busy with the immense layers of chicken, 
corn, potatoes, ‘and clams in the ‘‘bake,’’ while 
the women and young folks were loading the boats 
with baskets. . Little Jenny was the busiest girl at 
the Beach. . Her brother watched her critically, as 
she stood,’ flushed and eager, on,the edge of the 
surf, directing Tom how to load his boat. 

‘««D' ye know, Jen, you’ re quite a pretty girl?’’ 
drawled Joe, twirling his’ mustache., ‘*‘But you 
ought to wear decent gowns. You'd be a guy in 
New York.’’ 

The tears rushéd to Jenny's eyes. She turned 
away quickly.’ Crawford, who was standing near, 
significantly surveyed Joe’s costly clothes. ‘*Why 
don't you dress your sister better?’’ he asked. ‘I 
never knew you to give heradollar. You leave 
her dependent on that fellow Helstone, whom 
you deSpise.”’ 

“‘You'know nothing about my relations with 
Helstone,’’ snarled Joe. 

. “1 know that he’s an honest, strong fellow; 
but not your sort, nor mine. Why you brought 
him to New York this summer, spending your 
money on him at Deimonico’s, passes me.’’ 

‘ ««That money’ ll: bring interest, some day,’’ mut- 
tered Joe. 


He struck a fierce blow at Tom’s head 
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. “Or you would not -have:spent ‘it, ' 1 ‘know. 
What's your game, Joe? You havevone.”’’ 

‘«I have a gameto play,—yes,’’ said Joe, biting 
his. mustache, ‘‘and the time for playing it is short, 
but I'll win.’’ 

«If it's to bring you any money, I hope you 
will win,’’ said Crawford, gravely. ‘‘You're pretty 
deep in my debt, Turner. Your obligations to 
me will cover every dollar of your inheritance 
when you get it; and,’’ he added quickly, ‘‘if you 
plead that you were a minor when you incurred 

them, it will ruin you for 

life.’’ 

‘‘Do you take me for 
a scoundrel?’’ blustered 
Joe,: loudly. 

Crawford looked at him 
a.-minute deliberately, 
laughing. ‘‘ Well, Joe, we 
know each other pretty 
thoroughly by this time,”’ 
he said, and lounged away 
along theshore. Turner 
stood motionless while the 
busy crowd surged about 
him. A vacant smile was 
on his pale lips. These 
people envied his pros- 
perity. Ifthey only knew! 
Out of the gambling of 
those two years, he had 
come without a dollar. 
The very clothes that he 
wore were not paid for. 
Crawford would seize ev- 
ery penny of his legacy 
next week. 

Joe wet his parched lips 
with his tongue. ‘‘The 
farm! that is my one 
chance! I could sell the 
miserable potato patch, if 
I had it, and go into Wall 
Street. I would bearich 

. Man in a month.”’ 

But what chance was 
there? He watched Tom 
as he rowed a canoe back 
from the island. How 
jolly he looked! With all 
his jollity,— how sober 
andsane! Henever would 
be tricked into drinking. 

Joe had tempted him a hundred times in these 
two years, but Helstone knew his danger and 
never was off his guard. 

The sea ran deep under the little boat. 

‘«If Tom Helstone were under that black water 
instead of on top of it, the farm would be mine. 
I would be the next heir.’’ 

. Joe looked about in terror. Had he spoken 
aloud? What horrible thing was this that he had 
said? 

* * * * * * * 


- When Tom was going back to the island, Craw- 
ford jumped into the boat and took an oar. He 
liked the boy. His talk was clean and bracing 
as the sea air. 

As they paddled leisurely out, Crawford said: 
‘«You’ve succeeded in your farming venture, 
Helstone ?’ 

«“«Yes; Ihave “oar a fine bit of land, sir; there's 
no better in-Jersey. I wish I could keep it!’’ 

«When do-you give it up?”’ 

‘Next week.”’ 

‘*Who takes it ?’’ 

‘‘Nobody knows but Squire Logue, and he 
won’ t tell.’’ 

‘«What will you do then, Helstone?’’ Craw- 
ford’s manner was friendly. Tom lowered his 
voice, confidentially. 

««T reckon I'll go on with my experiments in 
oysters. I’m trying a new method of feeding 
them.”’ 

‘‘You intend, by feeding them,—?”’ 

‘*To fatten them, improve their flavor, and 
command a higher price for them than others will 
bring.’’ 

“Oho! Pretty keen work, Mr. Tom! But the 
feeding idea is not original with you.’ 

«No, but my method is,’’ said Tom,’ quickly. 

‘‘Good! I hear that you experiment with sea 
spiders, too. Howcan that pay you?’’ 

‘«Oh, that’s only my fun. They're more in- 
teresting than men and women.”’ 

Crawford laughed, and eyed Tom as they rowed, 
with a lazy. good humor. 

‘«T like your sort, Helstone,’’ he said, at length. 
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‘« But you’ re not exactly my sort, nor are you like 
your cousin, Joe Turner. Mind whatIsay. Don't 
let Joe meddle with your oysters, or with you. 
That’s my final word."’ 

Crawford, when they had unpacked the boat, 
sauntered up to the clambake, and Tom returned 
for the last load. He found no one on the main- 
land except Joe, who stood beside two or three 
baskets. 

‘‘Hello! Why aren’t you at the island? The 
fun’s beginning.’’ 

“‘I waited for you. I’ll help you over with 
these baskets.”’ 

Joe’s voice had a strange, unnatural strain in it, 
and Tom looked at him curiously. ‘‘ What ails 
you, Turner? You might be your own corpse, 
judging by your looks. Are you ill ?’’ 

‘‘T don’t feel very well, to-day,’’ Joe said, hur- 
riedly. ‘I’ ll take some whisky. You don't 
drink’?’’ he asked, pausing uncertainly. 

‘*No.’’ Tom packed the baskets into the boat, 
and, looking around when he had finished, saw 
Joe still standing, the flask in his outstretched 
hand. 

‘«Tom,’’ he broke out, ‘‘I wish you’d drink 
this! It would be such an easy way for me.”’ 

«« “Way for you?’ What do you mean? You've 
had too much whisky already, I judge. Put up 
your bottle and get into the boat.’’ 

“<I’ll go, if you will have itso. It’s your do- 
ing.’’ He climbed into the boat. - ‘‘It’s your 
doing,’’ he repeated, turning his ghastly face: on 
Tom. ‘‘Whatever comes of it, I’m not to' blame. 
I’m pushed to the wall, I tell you. - If you would 
drink that stuff, you would save me. . But, instead, 
you bring me here—here!”’ 

Tom eyed him sternly. ‘‘Drunk,’’ he mut- 
tered, and then turned to look at the sky. ‘‘Tur- 
ner,’’ he said, sharply, ‘‘I’d rather not row you 
over. It’s likely there’ll be a squall, and I can’t 
manage this loaded boat with you in it.”’ 

‘«There’s more risk for you than for me,’’ said 
Joe, with a shrill laugh, settling himself solidly in 
the stern. ‘‘I’ll take these oars.’’ 

Tom, with another anxious look at the west, 
shoved the boat from the beach. 

The sun had gone out in a white fog. There 
was an unnatural stillness over shore and sea. 
The water was a black, slow-héaving plane. The 
universal yellow glare had focused into one point 
in the west. Tom kept his eyes upon it, as he 
pulled with swift, eager strokes. 

‘«We’ll make it before the squall breaks,’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘Pull, Turner!’’ 

But Joe sat motionless, his small, glittering eyes 
fixed on the burly figure before him. 

The island stood out distinct in the fierce glow. 
Tom could see a crowd of black figures gathered 
anxiously on the shore. 

««They think we can’t make it. Pull for your 
life, Joe!’’ 

But Joe did not move. He saw and heard 
nothing. ‘‘If Tom were under this water, the 
farm would be mine,’’ he said to himself, again 
and again. 

Then there came through the silence a low, 
rasping hiss. A sudden narrow trough opened in 
the sea, as if cut by a plow. 

«It’s on us!’’ shouted Tom. He sprang to 
his feet and threw the baskets, one after another, 
overboard. He stood with his back to Turner, 
as he did this, staggering with the rocking of the 
boat. Joe stood up,an oarin his hand. Steadying 
himself, he struck a fierce blow at the boy’s head. 

‘“‘You dog, get out of thy way!’’ he yelled. 
All the long-pent fury of his life was in the cry. 

The people on the island were watching the 
boat. They saw one of the two black figures in 
it disappear and sink into the water. Then the 
squall covered it with a seething, shrieking flood. 
It passed, and the little boat drifted again into 
plain sight upon the sea. 

There was no living thing on board. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TH squall had passed. A red glow struck from 
the sunset across the dark waters which 
were still heaving in sullen fury from horizon to 
horizon. On the little island that rose out of their 
midst there was an ominous silen¢e. Every man 
who had a boat had put out to thé aid‘ of the 
drowning boys. The worten arid the old men, who 
remained, gathered, without a word, dround Tom’s 
mother, who stood’ erect on a headland, shading 
her eves, looking out to sea. Jenfy once crept up 
and put her arms about her, but the frail little 
woman pushed her away. 
‘Why do you pity me?’’ she cried. ‘‘There’s 
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The : 14-7 Patent’ on: $ 

: Felt 9 * 
has a spring and resiliency that is never lost ; it is so non-absorbent that it will float, and according 
to the .Teport. of Lieut. C,H. McClellan (in charge of the exhibit of the United States Life Saving 


Service), ‘ine men were easily supported upon and around ut.” “« This complete letter, and scores 
of references and testimonials as to its merits are given in 


Our Free Book, ‘‘ The Test of Time’”’ 


consisting of 96 pages, handsomely illustrated. Send for it without delay, we mail it free. This book 
will show you that we have. scored a tremendous success with our patented mattress. Thousands 
of private homes are using it; the U. S. Government has adopted it as an improvement on che hair 
mattress, and large hospitals use it constantly because of its sanitary and restgiving properties. 


eSS Le. came the husk ‘mattress; ey stuffed. Then came the feather, 
Mattr Stuffing and Mattress Building © ttress ; it was stuffed. "Phird, the hair mattress; it zs stuffed. But 
all stuffed mattresses sack, pack, mat and lum. They 7 require constant overhauling, ‘hey are expensive to and keeq in 

order, and they are not sanitary. Then as a final development, came the Ostermoor Mattress, it is not stuffed—it is con- 
Gructed and built into one perfect whole. It never alters its shape; it gives uniformly excellent service fora half century 
without repairs ; it is vermin and moth-proof ; it is absolutely sanitary "and antiseptic. 





See ae a eee Our Guarantee a Positive Insurance 


Sleep on the mattress for thirty nights’ free trial, 
If it is not.all you have Aofed for, and superior to 
i any $so hair mattress ever made, you get your 
i? money back by return mail—“no questions asked.” 


BEWARE of imitations trading on the ane of 
“felt.” Look for the name ** Ostermoor’’ and 
our guarantee on every genuine mattress. 


6 é 
wide, 40 Ibs. 3-35 
6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. = | iong 


Made in two parts soc. extra. 
Special sizes at special prices, 


We Prepay all Express Charges. 
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OSTERMOOR & CO., 134 Elizabeth Street, New York | 
Send for our book “ Church Cushions.” We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
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Your Simplicz ts so near perfection that I marvel more each time I 
hearit. Every quality of touch and degrce of power seems responsive, 
with ALWAYS THE PROPER SHADING, 

The fault of all other players which I have recognized is the tmpossi- 
bility of playing a melody with one degree of power and tite accompa- 
niment proportionately lighter. This the Simplex does to perfection. 
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Superior in Att Ways To Any Orner Piano Prayer. Way? 

E Sintpler — More Artistic Results — Less Work— Abso- 

lutély Perfect in Mechanical Construction. Price, $225, 

: 1ANO cash. May be bought on — AGENCIES 
TRACE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. Send for Catalogue. 
LAYER (THEODORE P.BROWN,Man’fr, 17 May St.,Worcester, Mass. 
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Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 


Unless you have used Pears’ Soap 
you probably do not know.’what we 
mean by a soap: with no free fat or 
alkali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years. 











The AMERICAN SHINER 


is a household necessity that pays for 
itself in ten days time besides insuring 
clean and polished shoes for all the family. 
Holds any size shoe. Attachable to any 
casement, and detached when not in use by 
simply sliding frame out of bracket. Ask 
your dealer. If he hasn’t it,we will send 
you one complete on receipt of $1, 

including three non-break- 
7 able, flexible, 
highly finished, 
steel lasts, 














Ilighly Finished 


OXIDIZED COPPER (Men’s, Women’s 
or NICKEL PLATE. and Children’s), 
gig A polishing cloth, 
everyw . 
Send for circular. box of polish and 
7 screws to attach 
Send for a Shiner 


bracket. 
- 27 Fulton Street, Ottawa, Il. 
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Light 
brilliant and yet soft. The original 
“one match” generator and the only 
gasoline lamp thatcan be lighted instantly 
with a match like gas. Better than electri- 
city; cheaperthan oil Fine print read‘at 4s ft. 


CANTON 


pacesenteent Gasoline Lamps 


| kinds and shapes. Chandeliers, Pend- 


—_ 
CANTON 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
are the best and cheapest 


"nuts, Stand. yall and Arc Lamps. 


“ Ov erhead” tt Jnder”’ 





Canton lcadeseet Light Ce. 
1200 = 





Why don't you 
use a 
Morley Ear-Drum? 
and hear hke other, folks, without 


ear-trumpets.or tubes. 
Send ‘for book about the 


Morley 
Ear=Drum 


a harmless, invisible and comfortable help for the ear. 
Different from anything else. 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. P, 
19. South 16th St., Philadelphia. 

















rien veal NO POISON 
Has ever been found in the Enamel of 
ARK | Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


THE BLUE LABEL’ 


Protected by Decision of United 
States Court, pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


Ir wabotipates 8 Cg write us. 





> Nickel - euis 1 Ware a 
‘ing Depa 
and S eed Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., | 
New York, Boston, Chicago, < 














‘each other and shook their heads. 
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nothing wrong with me. Tom will swim in. God 
has him. - God has him, —God,—God, —’’ 

They saw by the motion of her lips that that 
was the only word she said afterwards. Jenny 
was very quiet. 

‘You think they can swim in?’’ she said to 
Fareham. ‘‘Tom can swim twice as far as that. 
The undertow will bring them this way, too. Tom 
will help Joe. You think he will swim in, don’t 
you?’’ she continued, catching his arm. The 
child’s lips were bloodless, and they quivered as 
she spoke. Fareham could not look at her. 

‘«There’s nobody knows the water better than 
Tom,"’ he said, cheerfully. ‘‘No doubt he’ll get 
in,—ef he’s nothin’ but water agin him.’’ He 
looked significantly at Hoyt as she turned away. 

««Yes, that was a blow to kill,’’ said the land- 
lord, under his breath. ‘‘But nobody saw it, ap- 
parently, but you an’ me, Fareham. We'd better 
keep quiet about it. The boys are dead and they 
were kin. There’s no use hurtin’ their women 
folks by tellin’ of what we saw.’’ 

‘You're right, there,’’ said Fareham. But a 
great subject for discussion at night in the store 
was lost, he thought, as he went away, shaking his 
head gloomily. 

The red flames in the sky began to fade. Gray 
fogs crept over the distant shore and blotted 
it out, and then slowly shut in the near stretch of 
seas from Mrs. Helstone’s eyes. Black shadows, 
which she knew were boats, darted in and out of 
the mists, but there was no purpose in their move- 
ments. They ran here and there, searching for 
something which they could not find. Some of 
them turned back to the island, giving up the 
search. 

Mrs. Helstone’s lips still moved. ‘‘God has 
him,”’ they said, again and again. But she, her- 
self, scarcely understood the meaning of her words. 

Jenny was below her on the beach. Some 
women, standing near, not seeing the child in the 
dark, said, ‘‘It is of no use. Even if they find 
Tom, it will be too late now.”’ 

The girl cried out at this, and in her agony ran 
into the surf stretching out her arms. ‘‘Tom! 
Tom!”’ she cried. 

‘«Tom?’’ Was not Joe gone, too? Everybody 
—even his sister,—thought only of Tom. She 
choked down her sobs, with a guilty chill at her 
heart. 

Jenny was not as guilty as she thought. Through 
all of the child’s lonely life, she had hoped that 
Joe would some time turn to her and love her as 
other brothers did their sisters. But he had no 
love nor care to give to anybody but Joe Turner. 

None of his old neighbors could remember 
then a kind, unselfish act by the boy, and hence 
his death brought them only the horror of the 
sudden loss of something familiar to their daily 
lives; familiar, but neither valued nor dear. 

The verdict which our neighbors and acquaint- 
ances silently pronounce on us on the day of our 
death is almost always as just as it is inexorable. 

As it grew darker, Jenny went to Mrs. Helstone 
again and clung to her. The other women, whis- 
pering together, gathered slowly around them. 
The sound came up to them, from time to time, of 
boats grounding on the beach, returning unsuc- 
cessful from the search. Mrs. Helstone shivered 
as she heard it each time, but said nothing. After 
a while, Mrs. Hales went to Tom's mother and 
put her arms around her. 

*«Come, Maria,’’ she said, gently, ‘‘let us 
take you home, now; the boats are all in.’’ 

Mrs. Helstone stood up. ‘‘It can’t be,’’ she 
muttered. ‘*God must have heard me. I'll not 
go—yet.”’ 

The women did not answer. Mrs. Helstone 
stood a long time listening, staring through the 
darkness out to sea. There was no sound but the 
sullen moan of the surf upon the shore. 

At length Mrs. Hales touched her again. 
««Come now, dear,’’ she said. 

‘«Hark! What is that?’’ Mrs. Helstone cried. 
‘It is another boat grounding! They are call- 
ing!” 

Cries and shouts came through the darkness. 
The crowd below ran wildly up the beach to the 
boat. 

‘«Found! Found! They have found Tom!’’ 
they shouted. 

They carried Tom’s body out of the boat. His 
mother caught it in her arms and tore open his 
shirt. 


‘«It does not beat!’’ she gasped. ‘‘But he is 


not dead. Goto work. He is not dead!’’ 


The men, as they stooped over him, glanced at 
But they 
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JUST THINK. 


You Can Think When the Food Makes Your 
Brain Work. 





The mind does not work properly unless the 
right kind of food is furnished. A young man 
studying telegraphy said that his progress was very 
slow. It seemed impossible for him to pick up 
the art and understand it. 

He suffered continually with stomach trouble 
and could not digest his food properly, and he 
finally got so he could do but little work and was 
tempted to give up his studies altogether. 

About that time some one told him about the 
brain food Grape-Nuts and he wentin forit. Ina 
short time a very remarkable change took place. 
His stomach recovered and he became free from 
headaches. His hand was no longer nervous and 
trembling when he used the key, and the whole 
mystery of telegraphy untangled itself, for, as he 
says, ‘‘I had the mental power to master it, and 
the understanding came easy when the mind was 
in poise and strong.” 

He is now holding a responsible position as an 
operator. 

This is but one of the many illustrations of the 
advantage of using food purposely manufactured 
for rebuilding the broken down gray matter in the 
brain and nerve centers throughout the body. The 
facts are there and can be proven to anyone mak- 
ing the trial. 

Don’t overlook the recipe book in each pack- 
age of Grape-Nuts. 
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CG 
For Men and Women,$3.50 


FASHIONABLE SHOES BY MAIL. 


Has it ever occurred to you that it is no 
more trouble to order Crawford Shoes by mail 
than to purchase other shoes, perhaps a season 
behind in style? 

The Crawford Shoes are equal in style and 
workmanship to the highest priced New York, 
London and Paris custom made shoes, without 
the exorbitant price. And our Mail Order De- 
partment is equipped to give you the 
same fit and satisfaction that you 
would receive at any of our stores. 
$3.75 per pair by mail, delivery 
charges prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money re- 
funded. 


FREE. 


Crawford Famous 
Art Plates. 15 
rich water-color 
sketches. Sec- 
ond edition 
now ready. Just 
drop postal. 































AMERICAN 

FOR MEN 
Made in lace style of 
Velour calf; single 
sole, military heel. 


‘ords have 
on lining 


hy, 





Genuine Cra 
woven_name la 


CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS 


Mail Order Dept., Room 40, 
140 Duane Street, New York City. 


150 +4 —_ St., 91-98 Nassau St., 54 W. 
Men’s Stores 534 aes Broadway, New York; 438 


Fulton St., 189 Broadway. B yn ; 160 Summer 8t., Craw- 
ford Building, Boston; 169 Tremont St., Boston; 208°E. Bal- 
yimare St., Baltimore ; 908 Pe: ivan A wa. Washington, 


11%) Chestnut St., Philad 


Shines Stores 7 pees, 
York; 488 Fulton St., 189 Broadway, B 


. 54 W. 28d St. 
W., 125th St. New 
sylvania Ave., 


Broo! se AE 908 Penn- 
‘altimore; 169 Tremon st 100 Simmer f 8t. 4 Biss 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


FACTORIES: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 








VEHICLES 


.- 
direet to “GUARANTEED TWO YEARS, Of 
Write for money saving Catalogue, S& 
U. 8. BUGGY & CART ©O., B20, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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worked hard and skillfully. They had lived all 
their lives by the cruel sea, and knew how to 
deal with its victims. As they knelt over the boy, 
chafing him, Mr. Hales, looking up, pointed to a 
deep cut in the back of his head. 

‘« Look here,’’ he said to Crawford, ‘*Tom could 
have held his own against the water. This is 
what has killed him.”’ 

«©What did it?’’ 

‘The sharp keel of the boat must have struck 
him,’’ said Hales, hesitatingly, ‘‘ What else could 
it be?’’ Crawford caught at the moment a signifi- 
cant look that passed between Hoyt and Fareham. 
He stood up suddenly. 

‘©You said Joe Turner was with him in the 
boat?’’ he said, presently. 

‘«Yes; poor Joe! He's gone.”’ 

‘«There were some craft out from South Beach. 
We hoped that one of them had picked him up. 
But there’s no chance now; they're all in.’’ 

Crawford walked hurriedly up the beach. He 
knew that Joe Turner had dealt the blow as cer- 


_ tainly as if he had seen him do it. 


‘‘Joe was atricky scamp, and so am I,’ he 
said, the night, the sea, and the presence of death 
wrenching the truth out of him. ‘‘ But murder, — 
murder—? I did not think it was in him.”’ 

Then he hurried back, and, kneeling, went to 
work at poor Tom with fresh zeal. He would 
try to save Joe from that crime. 

They had kindled great fires of driftwood. The 
flames lighted the group of men kneeling in the 
sand at work over Tom, old Doctor Tanner super- 
intending them. In despair, they had. almost 
stopped rubbing, when Hoyt pointed to a faint 
flush on the wet, leaden face. 

‘«It.is only the reflection of the fire,’’ muttered 
Fareham. The doctor stooped and put his ear 
again to the boy’s breast. 

He whispered a single word as he raised his 
head. The men fell to rubbing again in a fury of 
excitement. 

Twenty minutes later they wrapped Tom in 
blankets and carried him to the fire. 

‘‘Here is your boy,’’ they said to his mother. 

She sat on the sand and took his head in her 
arms and stroked it without saying a word, 

Presently he opened his eyes. ‘‘Hello!’’ he 
said, ‘‘clambake over? Whatisit? Did I fall 
in? Have I spoiled the fun?’’ 

‘‘The fun?’’ said Hoyt. ‘I suppose nobody's 
thought of them trenches for hours! Everything’s 
burned to a crisp!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Squire Logue, ‘‘as a clambake, 
the day can’t be called a success. But,—’ he 
turned away with a hoarse laugh. ‘I thank God 
you saved that boy,’’ he said to the doctor, ‘for 
Tom’s like my own son.,”’ 

‘“‘It was a close call, sir, a close call,’’ said 
the old man, laughing, and rubbing his hands. 
‘Get him home at once and to bed. He hasa 
nasty wound on the head; keep him quiet until 
it heals.”’ 

But it was hard to keep Tom quiet, even then. 
His eyes were anxiously fixed on his mother’s 
face. His words came thick and confused. 

‘«T fell in,—I remember now,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
squall struck us. Then I stood up, and—’ He 
suddenly put his hand to the back of his head, 
and was silent. A clear comprehension slowly 
came into his eyes. ‘‘Where is Joe?’’ he asked 
at last. No one answered. He looked at his 
mother quickly, then at Jenny, crouching on the 
sand beside him. 

“Oh! is it so?’’ hesaid. ‘Poor little Jenny!’’ 
he added, holding out his hand, ‘‘he was all you 
had.”’ 

‘Jenny is my child,’’ said his mother, quickly. 

««And she has me, of course,’’ said Tom. ‘She 
will have me—always.”’ 


* * * * * * * 


It was a busy week at North Beach. Tom re- 
covered slowly. It was not the day of trained 
nurses, and every woman in the village and on 
the farms came to watch at night, or to do some- 
thing for his mother. One churned, another gave 
a day to the baking, while the chicken broth and 
wine jelly sent in would have fed a dozen strong 
men. Some of the more zealous matrons proposed 
to have a sewing bee to ‘‘ fit out poor Jenny in her 
mourning;’’ but Mr. Hales shook his head. 

‘Go slowly, my dear,’’ he said to his wife. 
‘*Joe’s body has not been found. There are 
queer stories afloat. It is hinted that Turner gave 
Tom a blow that nearly killed him. Somebody, 
I don’t know who, saw it from the shore.’’ 
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Regals are the only ie Z $3.50 which prove, on dis- 


section, to have soles of genuine live Oak leather, ~ 

Such soles add a dollar to the wear of every pair, and 
cost you not a farthing extra. 

Tannery to Consumer methods bring you single pairs of 
these $6.00 shoes at the wholesale price of $3.50, 

The best of our 37 New Styles of Oxfords is that shown in 
cut, because it fits easiest, holds its shape longest, has a high arch, 
long easy lines, and a “Custom” made expression, 

ade of Black King Calf— 


Style No. 183 c 


Made in eight widths, 
and 18 half sizes. 
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Russet King Calf, Heyl’s Fates Calf 
—or Imported, Enamel, 


$3.50 Regist. 


$ z 7 5 Siete. inU.S., 

Mexico, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, ct 
Islands, and Germany 
and Parcel Post countries 


Catalogue on request. 
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L. C, BLISS & CO., Makers, Box 391, Boston, 








Try it!!: 


Put on the President Suspender and get into the most 
awkward Leahy ou can think of —See how it works— 
See how readily it "int itself to every bend and twist 
of the bod —Feel how comfortable it is. Every 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDER 


is fully guaranteed. See that Presidemt is on the buckles. 
Trimmings cannot rust. Made in all cana ghee and eo 

also for youths. Price soc. everywhere, If not : had at th 
tate wh 


dealer’s, will be sent os postage prepaid 





you wish them light or dark—wide or narrow. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. Bo- 223B, Shirley, Mass. 
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All orders should be sent direct to us. 


_ Suits and Skirts 


s is the last announce- 
ment of our Reduced Price 
Sale, so act quickly if you 
wish to take advantage of 
it. Suits and Skirts made- 
to-order of bran-new ma- 
terials and splendidly fin- 
ished at one ‘hird less than 
regular prices. All of the 
fabrics are suitable for either 

















late Summer or Fall 
wear. Nearly all of our 
styles and materials 


share in this reduction. 


The Catalogue and 
Samples,tell of many 
offerings like these: 
Suits in the newest 

models, made 
of all-wool materials and 


= dthroughout. Former 


duced to’. -. $O.07 


$12 Suits reduced 
to $ 


$15 Suits reduced 
to $10 


$20 Suits reduced 
to $13.34. 


$25 Suits reduced 
to $16.67. 


° In the latest designs. 
bh) ki rts Former price $5, reduced to $3. 34 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 


$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Rainy-Day, Golf and Travelin 


‘ ust the thing -* the moun-. 
~ ki rt it tale and seashore. $4. 00 
Former price $6, reduced to 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced Prices on Traveling Suits, Rainy-day 
Suits, Ragilans, Riding Habits, etc. 


mer stock of wash goods. 
Shirt-waist Suits 


$5 Shirt-waist Suits reduced sto$3. 34. 
$7.50: Shirt-waist Suits ‘red to $5. 
$10 Shirt-waist Suits reduced to $6.67. 


$4 Wash Skirts reduced to 4 
$5.25 Wash Skirts redaced to $3.50 


Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 


soon as issued. Be sure to say you wish the New 
Catalogue and Samples. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 








. « 
b We have no agents or branch stores. ‘ 5 


Reduced Prices on 


We have made some decided reductions in Shirt-waist Suits 
and Wash Skirts in order to close out the balance of our Sum- 


Former price’$3.50, reduced to* $2. 34 


Wash Skirts ssteiutd't. $2.00} 


Weare also closing ont a few Sample Suits dan Skirts 
(whic h were made up for exhibition in our salesroom), at one- 
half of regular prices. 

Cataloghe, Samples and Bargain . Ligt; will be ‘sent Sree by 
return mai if the garment which: we make you should not 
satisty, se ne d it back and we wtll refund your money. This 
will positively end in a few weeks, so write to-day if you wish 


to take advantage of it. Be sure to say you wish the demener 


Our New Fall Catalogue will be ready August 26th. 
Every well-dressed woman should have one; Write now, and 
we will mail you a copy and a full line of new Fall samples, as 
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YOU WILL NOT ASK WHY A LIFE-SAVER? 
if you acquire the Lifebuoy habit of health, by using this 
purifier and cleanser constantly: it is soap perfection. 
For sunburn,* prickly heat and skin irritations, it is un- 
equaled. At déalers or by mali, 2 cakes 10 cts. Mention this 
publication and receive booklet, ‘‘TheGreatest Life-Saver, ” free 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED NEW YORK OFFICES: 111 STHIAV, 






‘to go out of doors. It was a golden October after- 


‘of-by;them. He thought a good deal, too, of the 
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‘«What nonsense!’’ cried Mrs. Hales. ‘‘That 
nice, genteel lad? What earthly motive could he 
chave in butchering poor Tom ?”’ 

*«How should I know?’’ asked her husband, 
and he hurried away. ‘‘ Of course,’’ he said to Fare- 
ham afterwards, ‘‘Tom ought to have the farm, 
and Joe is the next heir. Crawford acknowledges 
that Joe was in desperate need of money, so 
there is the motive. But it would never do to tell 
the women about it. They are always impru- 
dent in talking."’ 

‘«Always,’’ said Fareham. ‘‘I will tell you, 
Hales, that I saw Joe give that blow. But don't 
tell a human being, for your life.’’ 

Mrs. Hales told the story to the neighbors as a 
‘scandalous report going about among the men, 
who must be forever gossiping.’’ Before the week 
was over, everybody at North Beach, except Jenny, 
knew that Joe had tried to murder his cousin, and 
that Fareham and Hoyt had seen him do it. 

The search for his body was still kept up. The 
little estuaries were dragged, and cannon were 
fired over them, but in vain. 

There was some grumbling, too, among the 
young folks, about the clambake that they had | 
lost. ‘*We ought to have it now, to celebrate | 
Tom’s escape,’’ they said. 

‘«And his cousin’s body not buried ?’’ asked 
their elders. ‘‘For shame! Have some regard 
for decency.”’ 

On the eighth day, the doctor gave Tom leave 


noon, the sun warm, the air bracing. His mother 
and Jenny walked anxiously on either side of him, 
carrying cushions and shawls to a seat in the old | 
garden. . Tom laughed. ‘Why, I’m strong 
enough to pick you both up and throw you into 
the sea,’’ he said. But he humored them, and 
let them tuck him in and give him a footstool. 
Tom had noi a strong intellect, perhaps. It is 
ceftain that he liked to be petted and made much 


little medals; which he would soon:be able to eat. 
His mother and Jenny read him some newspaper 
poetry. He said that he thought it finer than 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ 

Tom's physician came presently, and then Mr. 
Pope and Dr. Pyne. Dr. Pyne had been one of 
Tom’s friends through these years, and had come 
to North Beach when he heard of the accident. 
The men were talking of an essay which Pope had 
written on ‘‘The Extinct Religions of the East,’’ 
and he repeated bits of it to them. Seeing that 
‘Tom looked doubtful, he said :— 

‘«You don’t agree with me, Helstone?’’ 

‘«] don’t understand you, Pope. It’s allGreek 
to me. There’s much in the world that’s 
Greek to me!”’ 

Pope smiled pityingly, and said, presently, 
apart, to Dr. Pyne: ‘‘Tom’s the best fellow in 
the world, but dull, —dull.”’ 

Tom lay back looking at the old: garden that 
stretched before him in the full content of autumn, 
with its late beds of tomatoes and melons, and its 
borders of crimson and gold chrysanthemums 
flaunting inthe sunshine. Beyond was the orchard 
where old Peter was gathering apples, and, still 
farther, the beach and the oyster beds. 

‘« That’s all my world,’’ said Tom to Pope, with 
satisfaction in his homely face. 

«It’s nota big one,’’ the student said, laughing. 

«« Whatever there is in it,’’ Dr. Pyne said, qui- 
etly, ‘‘Tom knows. Boy as he is, he has worked 
out here the problem of feeding oysters, -until his 
‘North Beach coves’ bring the highest price in 
the Philadelphia market. There is a fortune in 
them.”’ 

‘«Why, Helstone, I congratulate you!’’ cried 
Pope, wringing his hand, heartily. 

‘«That is not all. I have news for Tom. A 
little paper which he wrote for a scientific maga- 
zine, a.year ago, on the claws of the crab, was | 
copied in‘England lately, and has attracted much 
notice. It clears up a point hitherto doubtful.’ 

A sudden, strange thought flashed on Tom just 
then, of the time when he had prayed to God to 
give him success in the contest. _ He always had 
believed He had not heard or answered. He 
had been wretchedly beaten. But had He not 
heard ?- Here was the answer. 

««Forgive me, my boy; but,—I did not know 
you,’’ said Pope, in a mortified tone. 

Tom was not ready with words. He laughed, 
and quickly looked at his mother. The success 
did not elate him, but he was glad she had heard 
Dr. Pyne’s words. 

The old doctor, chuckling, rubbed -his hands. 

















‘¢This will be news for the village. They always 
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OUR NATIONAL DISEASE 
Caused ‘by Coffee. 





Physicians know that drugs will not correct the 
evils caused by coffee, and the only remedy is to 
stop drinking it. 

Dr. W. J. Allison, of Heber, Ark., says: ‘‘I 
have been a coffee drinker for 50 years and have 
often thought that I could not live without it, but 
after many years of suffering with our national 
malady, dyspepsia, I attributed it to the drinking 
of coffee, and after some thought, determined to 
use Postum Food Coffee for my morning drink. I 
saw that Postum was made carefully with direc- 
tions, and found it just suited my taste. At first, 
I used it only for breakfast, but I found myself 
getting so much better, that I used it at all meals, 
and I am pleased to say. that it has entirely cured 
me of indigestion. I gained 19 pounds in 4 
months and my general health is greatly improved. 

I must tell you of a young lady in Illinois. She 
had been in ill health for many years, the vital 
forces low, with but little pain. 1 wrote her of the 
good that Postum did me and advised her to try it. 
At the end of the year, she wrote me that Postum 
had entirely cured her, and that she had gained 40 
pounds in weight and felt like herself again.*’ 
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Take it with you for an 
Outing Lunch 


For every occasion, Wheeling, On the Links, On 
the Cruise, in Camp or at the Seashore, it is most 
palatable, appetizing. nourishing and ayes Re- 
quires no cooking, a ways ready. — . can makes 12 
sandwiches. Send tor Free book o! recipes to the 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





**Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.’? 





GOLD DUST 


| will take every particle of dust and dirt from your floors and 


woodwork—makes them as clean as a whistle, neat as a pin. 
Nothing so good for washing clothes and dishes. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 








‘‘Suppose I Die’’ 


We have helped the people to answer that ques- 
tion for half a century or more; to make provision 
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thought you a>trifle mad about crabs, Tom. 
Aren’t you surprised, Mrs. Helstone ?’’ 

‘«Oh, no,’’ said Aunt Maria, calmly; ‘I al- 
ways knew Tom.’’ But her cheeks were as red as 
a young girl’s, and she rose and slipped.away to 
tell Jenny. The professor and Pope sauntered 
down to the orchard, and the old doctor had the 
boy to himself. 

‘I give you up as a patient, to-day,”’ he said. 
‘«But there’s one thing I’d like to tell you, Tom. 
If you had been a drinking man, I couldn’t have 
pulled you through this week. The Helstones 
have a physical weakness—’’ 

‘‘] know, doctor; my mother told me, when I 
was a child.”’ 

The doctor eyed him keenly. ‘And it’s been 
a hard struggle for you to keep from liquor ?”’ 

‘««Yes,’’ said Tom, gravely; ‘‘sometimes almost 
harder than I could bear.’’ 

‘«The thirst will never leave you, perhaps. It 
will be like a chained beast of prey, with you all 
the time. But you'll win, Tom.’’ The old man 
got up uneasily and walked down the garden path. 
When he came back he said, laughing, ‘‘This 
world of yours is a little one, as Pope said; but 
it’s big enough for a-hard fight, my boy. God 
will help you, if you do your best.’’ 

Tom looked at him a moment and nodded. He 
never had words at command, at such times. 

Just then a crowd of men appeared, crossing the 
meadow. The professor and Pope joined them, 
and they came up, talking eagerly. 

Tom stood up. ‘‘They have found Joe’s body! 
Where is Jenny ?’’ he cried, anxiously. 

‘« Keep her away,’’ said Mr. Hales, who was in 


advance of the others; ‘‘Joe isnot dead. I just 
had this letter from him,’’ he added, excitedly 
opening a written sheet. ‘‘It’s dated, ‘Balti- 


more, October 10.’ Listen!’’— 


S1rk:—This document will reach you on the day 
on which I shall come of age.’ I therefore call 
upon you, as executor of my uncle William ‘Tur- 
ner's will, to render, at once, an account of your 
management of the estate, and to pay over to me 
all stocks, bonds, and moneys to which I am en- 
titled by said will. I desire that the settlement 
be prompt and final. Yours, 

JOSEPH TURNER. 

P.. S.—No claim made by any persons alleging 
themselves to be creditors of mine can be received, 
as I was a minor when such obligations were in- 
curred. 


««What d’ ye think of that precious document ?’’ 
asked Hales, folding it up. ‘‘He has not a word 
to tell his sister how he escaped, —not a question 
as to whether Tom is living or dead! His only anxi- 
ety is to get hold of the money and to cheat Craw- 
ford out of the debt he owes him!’’ 

‘«Briggs, from South Beach,”’ interrupted Hoyt, 
‘has just come up, and he says a schooner 
bound to Baltimore was coasting off the island at 
the time of the squall. No doubt the crew picked 
Joe up.”’ 

‘Will somebody go and tell Jenny that her 
brother is alive?’’ asked Tom. ‘‘I—don’t want 
to talk about him to-day, to her.’’ 

The men exchanged glances. The old doctor 
hurried to the house. Mr. Hales cleared his 
throat. ‘‘I may as well tell you now, Tom,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that the whole village knows of Joe’s at- 
tack upon you in the boat. I judge, too, from 
this letter, that Joe suspects that it was seen. He 
will never come back to a place where he is 
known as a would-be murderer. Neither you nor 
his sister will ever be troubled with Joe Turner 
again.”’ 

‘«How will you pay over his legacy to him, 
Hales ?’’ asked Fareham. 

‘«He gives me the name of an attorney in New 
York who is his agent.’’ 

In a few minutes, the doctor returned with Mrs. 
Helstone and Jenny, the latter running to Tom, 
laughing, her face wet with tears. 

Young Pope came forward, clearing his throat. 
‘«Now that this good news has come,”’ he said, 
«‘I see no reason why we men of North Beach 
should not give a tremendous clambake in cele- 
bration of Tom’s escape. I name next Wednes- 
day as the.time for it.’’ 

A general ‘clapping of hands followed. Squire 
Logue alone remained grave amid the general 
noise and laughter. He rose, and held up his 
hand for attention. 

‘«My friends and neighbors,’’ he said, ‘‘I have 
something to say which is a matter of interest to 
you all. There can be no place or time more fit- 
ting than this to say it. You all remember Wil- 
liam Turner’s death.’ He left his farm and his 
other real. estate in my charge. For three years 
Mrs. Helstone was to occupy it. Its disposal 
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afterwards was left to my discretion. To-day the 
three years come to an end.”’ 

Mrs. Helstone drew up her trim -figure to its 
full height. Her meek face was rigid. 

««It was Tom’s illness that made me forget that 
my time is up, squire,’’ she said, hoarsely. 
««But we'll go in an hour,—in ten minutes! 
There are a great many houses that will be open 
to me and my children.”’ 

‘«Mother, mother!’’ said Tom. 

««Bless my soul, my dear woman !’’ stammered 
the judge, ‘‘what do you think of me? Have pa- 
tience. I chose this time to settle this matter, 
because I wish the whole community to clearly 
understand the reasons for my decision. I will 
now read the agreement between William Turner 
and myself.’’ 

He read it slowly and distinctly, and then, fold- 
ing it up, said:— 

‘*You all understand that I here promise to 
deliver to-day, to Thomas Helstone, the farm 
and real estate of William Turner, provided the 
said Helstone—that’s Tom here,—shall have 
successfully fought out the fight against certain 
hereditary tendencies in himself, he not knowing 
the prize waiting for him. -You all know, too, that 
he has fought and won the fight. I, therefore, 
now make over the property to him absolutely, and 

» I hand over this agreement to Mr. Hales, as execu- 
tor, to prove that I have fulfilled its conditions.” 

There was a silence of intense excitement. 
Every eye was fixed on Tom. He was very pale 
as he struggled to his feet. 

«‘I’m sure I’m very glad it ended as it did,"’ 
he said, simply. ‘‘Of course the farm is moth- 
er’s, as long as she lives. It was her old home.” 
Then he sat down quietly again. 

There was no laughter or applause, but every- 
body stepped up and wrung Tom’s hand and 
said a word or two in a low tene to him, and then 
went quietly home. 

The dull but honest boy had come close to their 
hearts that day. 

When they were all gone, he drew his mother 
and Jenny close to him, and they sat looking at 
the old house and the low sunset glow upon the 
quiet garden and orchard. 

“I’m glad, mother,’’ said Tom, at length, 
‘that you’re to have your old home safe for the 
rest of your life.’’ 

There was a strange meaning in his mother’s 
face. ‘I’m glad,’’ she said, ‘‘that I have my 
boy safe. It seems to me,’’ she presently added, 
‘‘as if we had begun a new life together to-day, — 
you and I.’’ 

‘©Yes,’’ said Tom, ‘‘and Jenny?’’ He stood 
up, silent and anxious, fora moment, and then 
held out his hands to the girl, ‘And Jenny!’’ 
he said, again. 

[THE END] 


7 . 
They Are Bribed from Success by Comfort 


MAs¥ a man has bought his comfort at the cost 

of the achievement of his aims. Few peo- 
ple are willing to be incommoded, or to submit to 
discomforts, even for the sake of future blessings. 
They would succeed, if they could do so in an 
easy and pleasant way; but, the moment they have 
to sacrifice their ease or their comfort, they shrink 
from the effort. 

It is astonishing what people will sacrifice in 
order to get comfort, or even temporary relief from 
whatever annoys or harasses them. They will let 
golden opportunities slip, by procrastinating, for 
the sake of their comfort, until the chances have 
gone. They do not like to get up early in the 
morning, because they are so comfortable in bed. 
They do not like to go out in a storm or in cold 
weather, because it is so cozy at home or in their 
offices, —and so they lose many a chance. 

Many people can be bought by comfort, when 
hardly anything else will temptthem. They think 
so much of their ease that they cannot bear to ex- 
ert themselves. Love of comfort and ease must be 
classed among the great success-hinderers. 

People like to do pleasant, easy things. They 
cannot bear to take pains, or to put themselves out 
in any unusual way, if they can possibly avoid it. 

Thousands of people are earning small salaries, 
to-day, because they cannot bear to exert them- 
selves to win promotion. They prefer to remain 
on a low rung of life’s ladder, for the sake of tem- 
porary comfort and ease, rather than to put forth 
the efforts that would carry them upward. 

™ » 


‘*We cannot ourselves find happiness until we have 
taught others the way.’’ 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


T#. comparative commercial value of human life, at 

different ages, may be estimated by a study of the 

amounts awarded by juries in suits for damages. Marshall 

O. Leighton, of the United States Geolog- 

What is a ical Survey, attempts this task in ‘‘ The 

Life Worth? Popular Science Monthly” and finds from 

a study of one hundred and seventy-six 

cases that a man’s life is estimated to be worth most to a 
community when he is about thirty years of age. 

a - 


A WORD for chemical food preservatives is spoken of 
editorially by ‘‘The National Druggist,’’ which re- 
minds its readers that common salt is as truly a ‘‘ chem- 
ical’’ as boric acid, its supposed harm- 
*Embalmed” lessness being largely the result of our 
Foods familiarity with it. Even salt in large 
quantities is poisonous, and it is argued 
that other preservatives may similarly be innocuous in 
small doses, though injurious in bulk. 
a os 


qT" Is estimated by E. J. McAllister, in a recent paper, 

that of one million incandescent electric lamps used 

in New York City, one tenth, or one hundred thousand 

lamps, are used in electric signs. This is a 

Electric large number, considering that most of them 

Signs are confined to one or two streets. Electric 

signs are apparently becoming more numerous, 

cheaper, and more artistic, Mr. McAllister thinks, and 

they have certainly almost turned night into day on the 
streets where they are used. 

a - 


(CCARBONIC acid gas—or rather the liquid acid, for in its 
commercial form it is always liquefied,—is now used 

in a variety of ways. It serves as a refrigerating medium; 
for carbonating mineral waters; as a 
Uses of source for motive power where economy 
Carbonic Acid is not sought, as in aéronautics or sub- 
marine navigation; in tanning, and asa 

sterilizer, and, also, to extinguish fires. In the laboratory 
and in chemical technology it is of great use, as it has ma- 
terially increased the range of low-temperature operations. 

- . 


I" HAS been shown by actual count, by a professor at the 
University of Minnesota, that a two-year-old child 
may use in a day more than two thousand different words, 
repeating each of them, of course, from two 
A Child’s _ or three times up to three hundred and fifty 
Vocabulary times, so that the total number spoken may 
reach tenthousand. The experimenter be- 
lieves that a child's acquisition of words is governed partly 
by the law that the beneficial is generally pleasurable and 
partly by habit. To a child, words are the means of 
obtaining pleasure and avoiding pain. The number of 
words in a child's vocabulary seems to have been greatly 
underestimated by previous observers. 


e 


WHERE does the superabundant electric energy of a 
thunderstorm come from? In the annual report of 
the United States Weather Bureau, condensationis cred- 
ited with a large share in its production. 
The Cause When small, feebly charged particles of 
of Lightning mist are welded together, as it were, into 
raindrops, since the potential increases as 
the square of the mass, a high tension may easily be de- 
veloped. ‘Ten drops, each charged to one thousand volts 
will thus produce one drop charged to one hundred thou- 
sand volts. As soon as drops begin to form at the begin- 
ning of a storm, the relatively small tension of the atmos- 
pheric charges soon becomes enormously multiplied, and 
disruptive lightning discharges are the result. 
o os 


WHEN we need oxygen gas for the calcium light or for 
medical use, we must now buy it from a manufac- 
turer, compressed into heavy iron cylinders. It is possible 
that in the future, we may be able to make 
Home-Made it as we want it. M. Jaubert, a French 
Oxygen chemist, has devised a substance that he 
calls ‘‘ oxylith,’’ which consists of certain 
of the higher oxids of the alkaline metals. When water 
is poured on this substance oxygen is disengaged, just as 
acetylene gas is produced from calcium carbid in the or- 
dinary acetylene cycle-lamp. This property makes it pos- 
sible to devise a simple generator which will produce fresh 
oxygen just when it is needed, and only as long as it is 
needed. M. Jaubert was led to his invention in the course 
of an attempt to make a simple renewer of air for sub- 
marine boats. 
~ a 


BESIDEs harboring the germs of typhoid and other dis- 
eases which get into it through the medium of sewage, 

the oyster, we are now told, has its own particular microbe. 
This has just been discovered by Dr. Zardo, 
Germs in an Italian physician, who states that while 
the Oyster the oyster microbe has no harmful effects on 
a normal person, if the gastric juice is not 

strong enough to kill the germs, they may cause disease of 
the digestive passages. Cooking an oyster, while it kills the 
microbe, does not affect the poisonous substance that it 
produces, so that even stewed or fried oysters may not be 
free from harm. It may be seen that the poisonous quali- 
ties of oysters in the ‘‘months without an ‘r’’’ may pos- 
sibly extend to other seasons of the year. 


a . 


THs question is now answered by many scientific men 

in a way that would have astonished the most ad- 
vanced thinkers of a score of years ago; and yet their 
conclusions seem to be supported by the 


What is latest experiments. According to them, 
Electricity ? electricity is purely material, and is the re- 


sult of splitting the atoms of elementary 
substances into yet smaller units. An atomic chip, or 
electron, is the unit of so-called ‘‘ negative electricity," 
and what is left of the atom is ‘‘ positively charged,"’ as 
we used to describe it. The so-called ‘ cates rays"’ are 
jets of electrons, and where these strike a solid they pro- 
duce the explosive ether waves that we know as Rontgen 
tays. In certain atoms, as those of iron, the free electrons 
circle about the remainder of the atom, and this consti- 
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tutes the phenomenon of magnetism. Those who hold 
these views assert that they have thus discovered, isolated, 
and ‘even weighed, the electric substance, which may, in- 
deed, prove to be the primordial substance—the ‘ pro- 
tyle,""— of the philosophers. 


a 


A LIFELONG student of solar action, Sir Norman Lockyer, 
the eminent English astronomer, believes that vol- 
canic activity particularly shows itself at times of sunspot 
maxima and minima. Thus in the min- 
Volcanoes and imum of 1867, the volcanoes in Hawaii, 
Solar Activity South America, Formosa and Italy, were 
all active; in the maximum of 1871-2, 
Martinique and St. Vincent suffered; and in the next 
maximum, that of 1883, came the great explosion at 
Krakatoa, in the East Indies. In Japan, where there are 
the most perfect seismological observatories in the world, 
the largest number of recorded earthquake disturbances 
are near periods of sunspot maxima and minima. 
2 a 


ECENT speculation regarding the origin of the human 
race, has led to more careful study of some of the 
earliest known remains, including the so-called ‘‘ man of 
spy,’’ the Neauderthal skeleton and the 
The Earliest © creature—human orsemi-human,—some 
Human Being of whose bones were discovered several 
years ago in Java. Two German anato- 
mists, who have given much attention to the subject are con- 
fident that the first-mentioned skeletons must be ascribed 
to a distinct species of man, which they have named Homo 
‘Neauderthaliensis, ‘The Javanese skeleton, which its dis- 
coverer calls pithecanthropus (monkey-man, ) is lower down 
in the evolutionary scale, and the direct ancestor of both, 
who may be regarded as the earliest man, must have lived, 
they think, as far back as the Pliocene period of geologi- 
cal time. 
a a 


THE discovery of the North Pole by means of an auto- 
mobile is the task that has been set for himself by 
Captain Bernier, a daring Canadian explorer. He pro- 
poses to go as far as he can in aship and 
An Arctic then make the last stages of his journey 
Automobolist over the ice, in automobiles having rollers 
instead of wheels, an adaptation from a 
Russian invention. Stations will be established every fifty 
miles, and if the ice is so rough as to block his passage, 
the machines will be taken apart and carried by hand be- 
yond the obstacle. Captain Bernier proposes to keep up 
continuous communication with civilization by wireless 
telegraphy, by way of Dawson City. The date of starting 
is not given. 
+ & 


IRELEsS telegraphy is dependent on a disturbance of 
the earth's electric state and not on the —- 
of electric space-waves. So thinks Rankin Kennedy, a 


recent writer on the subject. He 
A New Theory of regards the earth as-a sphere 
Wireless’ Telegraphy charged with electricity, and be- 

lieves that Marconi’s transmitter 
makes a ripple of electrostatic disturbance, whioh spreads 
out in concentric circles, always following the earth's sur- 
face. If he is right, the ripples will evidently converge to 
the Ker point, where there will be a maximum effect. 
The ‘‘ Electrical Review” points out that the antipodes of 
Marconi’s Cornwall station is near the Auckland Islands, 
and that it would be easy to test Kennedy's theory by Send- 
ing thither a ship equipped with the Marconi apparatus. 





“DON’T GET RICH, PAPA’. 
Alfred J]. Waterhouse 


{A man “of wealth, whose children had been attended by 
servants, lost his fortune, and, for the first time, the little 
ones knew the direct care of their parents. In time, the man 
again became engrossed in money-getting, and it was then 
that oneof the smallest children pleaded with him, saying: 
“Papa, don’t get rich again. You did not come into the 
nursery when you were rich, but now we can come around 
you, and get on your knee and kiss you. Don’t get rich 
again, papa.”’—Succgss, December, 1901-] 


A baby in a palace 
Went pattcring here and there, 

And the nurse was paid to heed her 
And to keep her in her care, 

But she was not paid,—’t were folly— 
To love the baby, too, 

So the baby in the palace 
Missed—what she hardly knew. 


A baby in a cottage, 
A tiny blossom, grew. 
The warmth of mother-kisses, 
A father’s love, she knew. 
The sunshine of affection 
Was o'er her in her play; 
So the baby in the cottage 
Was happy all the day. 


For the baby in the cottage 
Wealth sct a snare one day, 
— softly : ‘‘Here’s a palace. 
In it he may live and play.” 
But the baby missed the kisses 
And the old-time, loving way; 
So she gravely urged her father : 
“*P’case don’t oo get rich, I say.” 


Oh, babies in the palaces, 
With all, save love, to bless; 
Oh, babies in the cottages, 
Who smile to love's caress, 
you “cout 8 to- ay, 
Would you not teach us higher lore, 
Aad, ‘“‘Don’t get rich,”’ would say? 
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TRY A 


Marlin 


THIS TRIP 


100 YDS. TRAJECTORY ae” ‘YDS. TRAJECTORY 


Height at 50 yards ais at 100 yards 
-23 inches 92 inches 
300 YARDS reasecr< ORY 
Height at 150 yards 
6.38 inches 


The Up-to-date arm in high power stoentens 
is the 32-40 Marlin with okeless Steel 
Barrel using 32-40 High Pressure Car- 

tridges. This Cartridge has a ve- 
locity of over 2,000 feet per 
second with consequent 














flat trajectory and. 

great killing 1 

power. the ordinary 
32-40 Black 400 


ee cartridge with 

feet p polo velocity, in 
the same Fifle whe when you wish, os 
the regular twist of one turn in sixteen 
inches is used in rifling. 


120 Page Cucig., 300 Illustrations, cover in 
nine colors, mailed for 3 stamps 





THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.,, U. S. A. 














Electric Fan Motor with Battery heidi $5. 
Electric Table Lamp with Battery... ..... 

Battery Hanging Lamp. 
Telephone, with Battery complete........... 
Electric Door Bells, all connections. 
Electric Carri: a 
Electric Hand tern 
$8.00 Electrical Medical 1 Batteries.. 

12.00 Belt, with Pp 

‘elegraph Outfits, 




















Pocket Flash Lights. 
Necktie Lights. 


Send for Free Book. Describes and illus- 
trates many of the most useful electric devices, 
at wondertully small prices. All practical. 





The lowest price in the — on ss 


electrical. Agents can com- 
missions and many sales, Write for coanphete 
information. 


+’ OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 








STAFFORD’S 
$19.30 Desk 


Fine Quartered Oak 
eat owen, 


= all wood file boxes, hang 

front, center drawer, doCcu- 

ment file, card index 
drawer, nd other 

Illustrated. It is 4®in. long, 30in, 






18-20 Van Buren St.,Chicago 


Artistic Homes 


\~A 08 PAGE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
SENT POSTPAID FOR $1.00 
The Cottage Builder 
Issued Monthly 

$1 per annum, Sample 10c. 
Purchasers of 608-page book 
exw sot publ no other. sashes 
Cottages $1.50. 











HERBERT C. CHIVERS, 
Architect, 104 7th St. , St.Louis, Mo_ 


A New Recipe Book, Free. 


A very attractive publication of eighty pages, illustrated 
with half-tones pei g colored lithogra _ and conteiaing 
the most complete collection ever made of recipes in whic 
Cocoa or Chocolate is used for eating or drinking, will be 
sent free to any applicant. Address,mentioning this paper, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., = Dorchester, Mass. 
GE" RANSPARENT 
Nig ryendlaner KNIFE. 
5 
pid, ago meee can be made. Write for 
eased CUTLERY CO., No. 53 BAR STREET, CAN CANTON, OHIO. 























|S ne WP RANSPARENT HANDLE 








* he said, in answer. 
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A Hero in Spite of Himself | 
[Concluded from page 450] 


folks’s feelings. Here we are. You are very wel- | 
come. You're as welcome as the flowers in spring.’’ 

A young lady rose as they entered the sitting- 
room, and the blood rushed into Blair’s face as he 
shook hands with her, for the sweet Madonna fea- 
tures, and the calm brow, lustrous eyes, and slight- 
ly-parted, expectant lips, had floated before him 
in evasive solution ever since that night of the 
meeting. There she was, sweet and gracious and 
more beautiful even than his thoughts of her, and 
her hand was in his. 

‘«My granddaughter, Mr. Blair,’’ said the old 
man. ‘Call your mother, Eileen, my child, and 
we will have tea. It is one of the good gifts of 
God, in spite of all the doctors say,’’ he said to 
Blair, as the young lady left the room. ‘‘There 
is more Comfort in a good cup of tea after a hard 
day’s travel than in anything else known.”’ 

‘‘It is very wonderful,’’ said. the young man, 
musingly, but he was not, thinking of the exhil- 
arating effects of tea after a hard day’s travel... The 
old man smiled, for he was no stranger to’ the‘ef- 
fect produced on impressionable young. men. by 
his granddaughter’s beauty. 

Four days later they were sitting together in the 
garden, he and she. His conscience had begun 
to prick him concerning the old folks at home, 
and yet he was loath to depart. The old man and 
the girl's mother saw how it was with him, and 
they had nothing against it. They loved their 
girl very dearly, but she had been born and bred 
in the mission field. It was inevitable that she 
should tend toward it. In a son the effect might 
have been the opposite. It had not been so in 
the case of the girl’s father, indeed, but ‘then he 
was one of a thousand. 

‘««These days will remain with meas long as I 
live,’’ he said. ‘‘ They have been the very bright- 
est days of my life.’’ 

‘«‘T am very glad,’’ she said. 
what day you will sail ?’’ 

««On the first. Itis less than a month now. I 
shall be glad to be at work again,’’—but he did 
not look very glad,—‘‘and I do not suppose I 
shall ever see England again. I feel as if I ought 
not to be here now.’’ She looked inquiringly at 
him. ‘I ought, by rights, to be lying under a 
cairn on the shore of one of the Dark Islands,’’ 


‘Is it settled 


‘If you ought to be there you probably would 
be,’’ she said, with a smile. ‘The fact that you 
are not shows that you have other work to do.”’ 

‘«Everybody has been very good to me,’’ he 
said, with a shake of the head, ‘‘ but I have a re- 
proach to wipe out which my life will hardly sat- 
isfy, whether it be long or short.’’ 

‘‘You will go back stronger than you came,”’ 
she said. 

‘«Yes, I am very grateful. I came broken. I 
go back whole,—at least, partly.’’ 

‘«Partly ?’’ she looked at him inquiringly.again, 
to find out what new phase of what she called his 
morbid feeling this was. 

‘My heart is in my work,’ he said, boldly, 
‘cand yet I shall leave.it behind me.’ 

‘Then your work will suffer.’’ 

‘No, it is I that will. suffer. 
that the work shall not.’’ 

She knew what was in him. Never a girl was 
born but knows it when an'‘honest man loves her. 
Yet she waited,—partly because her heart was 
beating a royal salute, and,.if she had spoken, it 
ber have sounded in her voice; partly, per- 

haps, from a feminine curiosity to see how so swift 
a wooer would have the temerity to put his ques- 
tion. 

But he-had become silent. What right had he 
to ask her to leave her pleasant home to share the 
perils of life on the outermost fringe? He knew, 
indeed, that she looked forward to_a_missionary 
life, but there were lives and lives, and life out 
there among the Dark Islands was fraught with 
extremest possibilities. He had considered all 
this during these four days, and had been tossed 
to and fro, between his longing for her sweet 
companionship and his knowledge of the magni- 
tude of what he required of her, till his judgment 
was at fault. With the words on his lips, the sel- 
fishness of his asking rose suddenly before him 
like a great stone wall. 

Out of his silence he glanced at her face and 
saw faint roses there. They might be from dis- 
tress. They might be 

‘«Why must you suffer?’’ she asked, quietly. 


I promise you 








«Because my heart hungers for what my judg- 
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Meals 
at 


All Hours: 


Inquire Within. 


UT alsrorer-| 
Milk Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Some people go blindfvided through life regard- 
ing what nae eee is best suited to sustain them, until 
their bodies become physical eshifts and their 
minds correspondingly faulty. 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is a Naturally 
pe my Food, that is, contains all the prop- 
erties correct ———— necessary to 
a ~e every element of the human 

; y. “Soft-cooked” cereal. are swallowed 
S * rma the necessary mu...cation, thus robbing 
the teeth of their NATURAL exercise, 

ww weakness and“ Shredded 

Ww, Wheat Biscuit, crisp, com- 
pels vigorous mpastionticin ond and 
causes the NATURAL flow 
of saliva which is necessary 

for NATURAL digestion. 


Sold by All Grocers. 


Don’t “go it blind” 
: Se” fo Sak 
ae (free). It w 
. e the b old 
\ of Address, 
. THE NATURAL 
mf: FOOD: CoO. 
-_Niagara Falls, N. ¥,. 


A chance for you 
To become a 


BE id YS! © Traveling Salesman 


We are constantly in need of good salaried ‘traveling sales- 
men.” To fit boys for these positions, 
We Furnish Outfits, FREE 
» by which you learn about our goods and earn valuable pre- 
Y miums distributing in your home town. 


) Simply Send Your Name on a Postal 


and we will send you a book showing the presents and tell” 
) you how to get them. You must get in your name at once 
and take advantage of this offer. 

















TYPEWRITERS 


New MANHATTAN at much less than manufac 
Second-hand, all 


pe apn hang 


¥.s. WEBSTER 00.. 335 Congress St., Boston, Mase. 


prop class agents wanted for the best 


DUNHAM’S COCOANUT CO., 509 Main Street, ST. LOUIS. 
ition ever offered—a first-class in 


AGENT = rial stock at.a low price. Quick sel- 


and rofitable. Capable, ene’ c agents should 
makes. Send for Catalogue | make ply ff en a week cnalty. Exclusive territory given 


Writefor full particulars. Lock box 1230, New York City. 





A Dependable Piano 


Over half a century of experience, come 
bined with capital, has enabled us to succeed 
in an honorable ambition to make a thor- 


oughly good piano, to be sold at a reasona- 
ble price. 

Back of its high position in ‘‘pianodom”’ 
are more than 75,000 satisfied purchasers. 
It is only common sense to believe that no 
piano could gain such wonderful popularity 
as these figures prove unless it possessed 
the highest merit. Examine either the inte- 
rior or the exterior of an 


Emerson Piano 


and you will find work that has conscience 
in it—made on honor, as the saying is. 
Whenever or wherever it is spoken of, words 
of praise are always used. 

Our illustrated catalogue and plan of easy 
payment system for the asking. Best possi- 
ble prices allowed for old pianos in exchange. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
195 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 


Wanted 


We shall engage 5000 young men and 
women to represent us in small cities and 
towns where we have no regular dealers. 
There is nothing more easily sold; when 
once heard, than Regina Music Boxes. 
They are made in all sizes from: $10.00 to 
$350.00. We want responsible agents who 
satisfactory references. - For all 
we have an interesting proposition. 
ige and previous occupation when 


write, 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


15 East 22nd Street, New York. 
























can give 
such 
otate 


you 












A Summer-Like Reminder. 


The New Jersey coast is one of the most popular of 
summer abiding places and its wide-spread ers is 
greatly enhanced by the exceptional train service and 
accommodations provided by the New Jersey Central. 
Its lines reach Seabright, Monmouth, Normandie, 


Red Bank, Long Branch, West End, Elberon, Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, Avon, Spring Lake, Belmar, 
Beach Ha Atlantic City, Ocean City and Cape 
May, and at each of these places there are admirable 
hotels and boarding houses. The New Jersey Central 
has prepared a hotel book, which gives complete in- 
formation regarding the hotels on its lines and this 
booklet is sent free upon application to Gen’l Pass. 
Agent, New Jersey Central, New York. 





ATENT SECURED! 


OR FEE RETURNED. 


Send model or sketch for FEER BOOK as to patentabil- 
ity. Send for our illustrated GU. finest publica- 
tion issued for free anetribation. Contains 100 mechant) 






movements, Tele HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, HO 
AND WHAT TO INVENT FOR PROFIT, HOW TO 
SELL PATENTS, LAW POINTS FOR INVENTORS, 


Etc. Patents secured through us advertised wi Ie 

in the P ATE INT REOURD. t SAMPLE COPY PRE. 

also send free our LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 
Address, EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 

Patent Attorneys. Washington, D. C. 














URROWE 
Portable Billiard and Pool Table 


ss te $30. 2} . and 8x6 f. 26 to 45 Ibs. 
ForHOME Pint ing. rete | 
room,oronourfoldingstand. 40implements 
gratis. 16 Best Balls, 4 Cues; indest ructible 
cushions, pockets. SKNT ri) RIAL. De- 
scription and colored plates FREE. 


THE K. T. BURROWES CO., 207 Free St., Portland, Me. 


iL LIARD 
WE SAVE YOU 30% 








Have all makes of typewriters, many as good as new. 
Lowest prices and strongest guarantee. We rent,buy, 
sell or exchange machines. Sent on ap) roval, one 
month’s rent to apply on purchase. Write catalog C. 





E. H, STAFFORD & BRO, , 18-20 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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ment tells me I have no right to ask for,’ 
quickly. 

‘Which will you follow ?’’ 

‘«Will you come with me, Eileen? I have loved 
you from the very first moment I saw you. In all 
that great hall that night I saw only you. It was 
your face and your eyes that gave me strength to 
go through with it. But it is such a terrible thing 
to ask of you, — 

‘«Terrible,’’ she said, smiling into his anxious 
eyes. ‘‘But to me, dear, it would be more terrible 
still to be left behind.”’ 

He kissed her, with the warmth of his heart on 
his lips. 

‘«It seems impossible,”’ 
good to be true. 
it a dream ?”’ 

‘‘It is real, and it is a dream come true,’’ she 
said, happily. ‘I had read about you, and heard 
about you, and thought about you. When I heard 
you and saw you that night I said to myself, ‘He 
is a greater man even than I thought him. I would 
like to have him for a friend,’ —and then it seemed 
to me that you looked at me and spoke to me.”’ 

‘* All to you,’’ he said. 

‘‘And when grandfather said he had asked you 
to come here, I was glad.’’ 

‘«And you will really go out there with me?’’ 

‘Out there,—and beyond,’’ she said softly, 
and up above them a lark went caroling up, and 
up, as if it would carry the good news right up in- 
to heaven. Hand in hand, with their hearts 
beating through, they sat and watched it till they 
could no longer see it, but still they could hear its 
singing. Then they turned and looked into one 
another's eyes and were satisfied. 

The beauty and happiness of their wedded life 
is known. In the Dark Islands they say that 
half the bishop’s success is due to the charm and 
beauty of. his: wife. It was he who said it first, 
only he put the proportion higher. They are a 
picture of perfect devotion, —to their Master, their 
work, and to one another. 


Waiting to be Aroused 


Ma4s¥ people never get fully awakened. Go into 
a large store or factory and watch the people 
work. Many of them look as if they were not 
fully masters of themselves; they are but par- 
tially aroused, mere dwarfs of the possible man or 
woman. They havenever discovered their powers. 
Having found that they can get along with a mod- 
erate degree of activity, they are content to do so, 
using the least possible physical and mental effort. 
The same thing is true with most of the other 
people we meet in life,—they seem to need a few 
sharp words from some friend to put them in full 
motion. Theydo not know their own capabilities. 
They have never made a tour of investigation and 
discovery to see what continents of power they 
really have, but are content to cultivate their little 
islands of energy here and there, just enough to 
provide for their daily wants. They dwell in the 
valleys, and never climb to the mountain-tops to 
take a wide view of themselves and the possibili- 
ties around them. 

No youth ever amounts to much until he is 
thoroughly in earnest, until all his powers are 
brought into play, until he feels that his work 
counts in the grand total of human effort, and is 
indispensable to the highest, fullest results. 


* . 
Avoid “ Talking Shop” 


GHALLow minds are always ‘‘talking shop.’’ 
They are not large enough to be able to carry 
on conversation intelligently on subjects which 
would interest everybody. They must drag their 
listeners into their own little ruts, and hold them 
by the sleeve while they fill their ears with what 
interests only themselves and their companions in 
work. You never hear a really cultured, tactful 
man or woman ‘‘talk shop’’ in society, or anywhere 
outside of his or her office or place of business. 
If you wish to make yourself agreeable to 
other people, do not make your business or 


he said, 


he said, ‘‘as it is too 
Is it real? Are we awake, or is 


your occupation, whatever it may be, a subject of 


conversation with those whom it cannot possibly 
interest. Read, think, observe, visit picture gal- 
leries and museums, and learn to talk about things 
which other people will enjoy. You will be sur- 
prised to find how much more popular it will 
make you, and how much it will add to the joy 
and beauty of your life. 


As there is nothing in the world great but man, there is noth- 
ing truly great in man but character.—W. M. Evarts. 
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One Man and a 
Stenographer 


with a Shaw-Walker Card System, will do more good 
work than two men without. The difference in wages 
is the saving. 

And it’s just the same with your own work. You 
can do twice as much if you use a Shaw-Walker Card 
System, 

The card system is but one of many Shaw-Walker 
systems that you should know about. All are built 
in sections so they will grow as your needs 










grow. 
Cup - tells of card s nn of letter and catlog files 
H of sectional boo . Any or all are free. 





The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich. 








DON'T ROAST YOURSELF 


by standing overa hotstove, 
but make summer cooking 
a pleasure by using our 


Entire meal cooked over 
one burner. Saves fuel,la- 
bor and provisions. Used 
on any kind of stove. Only 
cooker made with steam 
condenser and copper 
tank, sold on 30 days trial. 
Get it for your 


Summer Home and Cottage. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Liberal terms. $30 and 
$40 a week can be made 
bd agents. Write for terri- 

at once. Don’t delay, 
argest sales are ma e 
Satine summer months. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
24 Ontario Building, Ont. and Jeff. Streets TOLEDO OHIO. 





Illustrated Circulars Free. 








THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


There may be somewhere on the earth 
a more delightful region than that of 
the Thousand Islands, but if there is, it 
has not been discovered. It is the 
Venice of America, but also has good 
hotels that can be kept warm if there 
shall happen to be a cold rainy evening. 
It is as fine as the Bay of Naples, with 
2,000 picturesque islands scattered along 
the twenty-five miles of one of the most 
beautiful rivers in the world. You can 
find out a great deal regarding it in No. 
10 of the ‘‘Four-Track Series,” ‘‘ The 
Thousand Islands.” Copy will be mailed 
free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 














BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN Ss 
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THE SELF-HELP FRATERNITY REESE EEE EEE EEE FE 
Herbert Hungerford 
HE ‘Self-help Fraternity’’ is an apt appella- @PAY YOUR VACA TIO N EXP ENS ESo@ 

tion for our League of Success Clubs, It 
gives a better condensed description of its objects 
and pervading spirit than does the official name. or oO re) a S 
The full significance of ‘‘self-help’’ will be felt 
by evéry reader of Success, for most of them are century has seen the greatest. advancement. in raphy; its it. has also 
striving, in some way, to help themselves, to de- Nord. sary ‘ae gterteweran! Age our pho Scetie bnath ed shutters their number 
velop character, ‘to secure education and culture, runs into the millions, used in every land clime. In order to bring together arepresenta- 
or to gain promotion. Perhaps many members tive collection of work from this vast array bef ee vip we have @ compe- 
have been too much bent on these selfish ends to tition including every class of photography and simplest lens on the cheapest camera 
realize that the Success Club is a fraternity and to the most expensive anastigmat. 
that it cannot be a real success without a warm, e 9 
fraternal,helpful spirit pervading all its functions. B h @, L b Opt ] C 
True, there is no pledge of brotherhood or sister- ausc om Ica 0. S 
hood, no vows to stand by fellow members through af E N S E S of 
thick and thin. There is no artificial and stereo- re) r 
typed fraternity. Instead, there is a natural, 4 . 
spontaneous sort, that comes from worthy common aa mn ape eer pay rr A oy ap tthe he Bom reeny ey Seoominy Som 
aims, from a firm feeling that no one can be his ped py etc., and every one can have an opportunity to compete. It costs to enter: 
best, or hope to reach the highest happiness, who and the most, competent, and impartial Neary ipem make the awards. If you are an 
does not help his fellow seekers after good. outfit, see that, the lens and shutter are Lomb’s make. 

One of our members, during a recent call at y Special Booklet, tells about. the Classes and Conditions 

headquarters, told of an experience that illustrates 
this. Last fall, he left home to enter a school in Co. 
a distant city. Not knowing any of the students, Bausch @ Lomb Optical 
he naturally expected to have a very lonely time Incorporated 1866 
during the first few weeks. To his surprise and OCHESTER 
delight, almost the first person he met at the NEW YORK R » N.Y. CHICAGO 
school wore a Success Club badge. Of course, SSSh\ Sh SPs PSPS See e SHOPS 


this started an acquaintance, which soon devel- 
oped into friendship. Later, it was found that 
there were six other Success Club members in the 
school, and these eight made the nucleus of a very 
enthusiastic club, 





Our New Democratic Feature 


One feature that will aid in making the League 
a real fraternity is the new, democratic method of 
selecting officers. The campaign is now on. 
About fifty candidates have been nominated, and, 
by September 10, the new officers will be named. 
The July number of ‘‘Helps’’ gives a list and 
the portraits of the candidates. Nominations 
were closed on July 10, Until August Io, parti- 
sans of candidates may send in arguments and 
inducements in favor of their election, and all 


® 
will be carefully considered by the nominating 
committee, which is to select two sets of official a If One er C 00 Ours 
candidates, to be announced in the August 


‘‘Helps.’’ All the clubs will then ballot on 


these two tickets. The voting will close September The above are four of the three thousand boys who are making money in spare 
10, and the result will be announced in the \Sep- time by selling THz SaTtuRDAY EvENING Post to their neighbors and friends. 
tember ‘‘ Helps.”’ Some of them are making $8.00 to $10.00 a week. We will furnish you with 
Chit Vee Beck Piineed Ten Copies the first week Free of Charge, to be sold at 5c. a Copy; you can then 


= . : send us the wholesale price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 
Our bureau will issue, in September, a special 


Year Book number of ‘‘ Helps’’ that will be most 
valuable to all clubs. This will contain a history 


of the Success Club movement, a directory of all $200 in Extra Prizes will be distributed next 


the clubs in the League, and its officers, with por- month among boys who sell Five or more copies weekly. 
traits, acompendium of club plans and procedure, 
outlines of work for the year, suggestions for social Send for booklet, showing photographs and describing methods of 


ideas, directions for conducting club libraries, and 
many other useful features. No greater aid to 
club workers has ever been offered than this will Circulation Bureau, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
be. This number alone will be worth more than 

the yearly subscription price of ‘‘ Helps,’’ twenty- 
five cents. 


some of our most successful boy agents. 














ROBINSON 
Folding 
Water oRath 


halal the thing for Country Homes and 

Summer Cottages. Takes the place of 
Bath Room: Excellent for giving baths in 
sick rooms. Rubber duck. Strong wood frame. Folds into space 3 inches thick. Send for 
circular and special 10 day offer. $25 to $40 a week made by good Agents. Write for ter- 
ritory to-day, before it is given out. We also make smaller sizes for children anc infants, 
and Folding Foot Baths. 


ROBINSON FOLDING BATH CO., 412 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio 




















Mrs. Beetile.—‘ William, cut down those ‘Dutchman’s 

; Reliable men or women to sell our goods to 

we ay lagen or people will think that we take in WANTE the consumer in communities from 1,000 to 

oe 10,000 population ; permanent employment 

at good pay. Address ” 7} 

a . THE GREAT EASTERN COFFEE & TEA CO., 301 S.10th St , St.Louis, Mo. | Spestemen write: » Spensex 

“Home! Upon that word there drop the sunshine of beauty $5 to $15 paid per column to get it; fascinating work , loves ge eee ot 

and the shadow of tender sorrows, the reflection of ten thousand complete course in our school of Journalism, $5. strongest 
voices and fond memories.” Why pay $507 PRESS WRITERS’ ASS’N, Rochester, N.Y. and expressage ;¢ 











BEST REPEATING SHOT OUN ONLY $| 5 75 
a! 




































1 4 inches high, inches 
Foi. ng Baby Yard, sdaste, wei E a= ycan 


be folded to occupy small mhace ; <hapnet -¢ close 
of its own accorc 


Better Quality $3. oo. »\ 


For the complete 


Outfitting of Boys, Girts and lnfents, 
See our - 


Spring and Summer 
Over 2,ov0 articles described— 


Catalogue 1,000 of which are illustrated. 


Send 4 cents for Postage. 
WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS. 


¢ espe ndence receives “prompt -etiniedlen, 


Address Dept. 27,~ * . 
60-62' WESTs23d ST." « NEW!YORK. 





A NEW RESULT from the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Accomplished. 


Mr. Edison’s Latest Inventions 
The MOULDED RECORD and. 
the NEW REPRODUCER ' 


duplicate the human voice in volume and clearness. 
Absolutely free from scratching; perfectly smooth 
and natural. The Moulded Records are “high 
speed,’’ made of hard wax, freely and safely handled. 
flew Reproducers on all Phonogra) his. Ask your 
dealer for exchange proposition (‘‘Gem’ ——— 
Pho mnogt raphs in Nine Styles, $10.00 to $1 
Re , 50c.; $5 per dozen. 

N ATION AL, PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
N, ¥, Office, 83 Chambers St, Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Ave, 











THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 





The lakes and streams inthe Adir-"* 
ondack Mountains are full of fish;‘the ' 
woods are inviting, the air is filled 
health, and the nights are. cool 
and restful. If you visit this region 
, you will go there again. An an- 
swer to almost any question in regard 
to the Adirondacks will be found in 
No. 20 of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series,’’ 

lhe Adirondacks and Howto Reach . 
Them;’’ sent free on receipt of a 2- 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


with 


once 


cent 

















SUMMER)|CANE CHAMPLAIN AND 
THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 
HOMES { tiustratea Book with com wah 
tels and boarding houses, 00 
IN week and upward. Mailed for 4c. postage.’ 
A. W. EGGLESTONE, 8. P. A 
VERMONT |“<.'v. ny. sec Brendwey, wee.” 














SUCCESS 


Raising Values in Fruits and Flowers 
[Concluded from page 444] 


wonders how on earth so many forms and colors 
were produced in these flowers. Let him not for- 
get that a flower, more than any other thing that 
springs from the sod, is the language of the human 
soul. A flower is, by nature, very ready to ex- 
press itself in variety. 
the moods of man. Planta rose, and the chances 
are nine in ten that there will spring from the 
plant one or more buds unlike the parent in form 
and color. Plant a snow-white chrysanthemum, 
and dream you will have a red or a variegated one 
in the coming flower,—and, behold, you have it! 

So each of these three families of flowers is 
capable of endless varieties, and florists for the 
last twenty-five years have multiplied the varieties 
ad libitum. Within the past fifteen years, more 
than seventy varieties of chrysanthemums have 
originated in this country. The violet, too, is now 
grown for the multitude, whereas, thirty years ago, 
only the few could have it. W. H. Smith, the 
superintendent of the national botanical garden, at 
Washington, says that, in 1850, there were only 
eight potted palms in all this great country. In 
no other branch of purely ornamental art have the 
American people made such progress as in the 
cultivation of plants and flowers. 

Seedsmen can produce no new specimen, for 
that is the province of nature, but they have 
learned that, by selecting the best plants that na- 
ture gives them, they can by repetition of plant- 
ing not only fix the best qualities, but even improve 
them. If a plant has poor qualities as well as 
good ones,—and it often has,—it is necessary for 
the seedsmen to weed them out. A Virginia 


‘peach may be prolific, large, and highly flavored, 


but it may not ripen in time to send to market 
before its Delaware competitors, so the nursery- 
man must hurry it by crossing it with an earlier 
and perhaps inferior peach. In the variation he 
may lose some of the fine qualities the origin 

peach possessed. Variation is an enemy of fixa- 
tion, and vice versa, and the seedsman is at every 
point confronted with the problem of how to re- 
tain the good in getting rid of the bad. But hav- 
ing this great riddle of nature to contend with, in 
improving the species of plants and creating many 
new -varieties, nearly all the best fruits, all the 
most beautiful flowers, and all the most valuable 
vegetables and cereals are the result of the last 
fifty or sixty years of careful selection and cross- 
breeding, and the work has been done by com- 
paratively. few persons. The average farmer and 
gardener are satisfied to plant the seed they can 
get in the market, and they make no effort to im- 
prove their seeds beyond the character of the soil 
and cultivation they give them. But if the farm- 
ers, truckers, and nurserymen generally were to 
make the increase in plant values one of the 
branches of their vocation, and were to work as 
hard to grow good seed for their soil as they work 
to increase their output for the market, hundreds 
of millions would be saved in better fruit, grain, 
etc. Our flowers and plants, however, stand for 
more than our physical needs. In them, hardly 
less than in our houses, our books, our pictures 
and statuary, and our music, are represented our 
imagination and spiritual life as a people, and 
also as individuals; for the plant, as completely as 
the fish, the fowl, the quadruped, and man him- 
self, represents the unity of life. The law invoked 
to grow a better grain of wheat, or a better grape 
or apple, is indeed the self-same law by which 
man climbs to claim his better self. Within the 
pulp of the wild, sour fox-grape, that hung from a 
vine upon a New England fence, was the germ of 
the Concord grape, even as in the cave-man was 
the ancestor of a Washington. In the ages past, 
each type has been developed, and the whole pro- 
cession—plants, animals, and men,—must march 
on in accord with the law of evolution. 


When we study men and what they do, we are struck 
with surprise at the great difference in the results they 
produce. The man without force, who has not drilled and 
trained himself to that extent that in his whole personal 
identity he carries the embodiment of success born of con- 
fidence and resolution, energy, and force, fails in the great 
task he has set about to perform, and weakens himself for 
“the ar of every succeeding duty; while his 
neighbor, his co-worker, by the very force within -him, 
made strong and effective by careful, thorough training, 
by confidence and enthusiasm and unceasing energy, clears 
the obstacles: before him and mounts to the high plane of 
, Successful achievement.—SANBORN. 


a 
“The mind has power to keep the body strong and healthy, to 


|{ renew life, and to preserve it from decay to a far greater extent 


* than we are apt to think.” 


It yields most easily to all | 
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You See It Write. Phone 
Are 
Dollars 

OLIVER 

Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer, 
for the busy business onan. to whom Sime ot saved and 
perfect work mean money. There’s ug fortune 


For Hustling Agents 


men an opportunity to 
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JI iger/oll 
: DollarWatcb 
Keep/ Goodly Tyme for One CfAll! 


Millions of Satisfied Americans—Young and 
Old—keep time with an 


INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR. WATCH 


and prefer it to All Others, because it meets 
their requirements for Good Watch Service. 


Good for years with ordinary care—guaranteed for one year. 


For sale everywhere or by us post- — on receipt of price. 
Send for our book of wate It’s free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Dept. 30 67 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
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FREE Trip.ro New York. 


e agree with all perso: ns ne Aving of Chicago to pay you in cash 
ant cost of your railroad fare i ew York and return tyou visit our 
property and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation ; 
or in case you buy to credit cost of the fare to you on your purchase 


20 %, Guaranteed Increase. 


The largest, most reliable, most successful Real Estate Company 
in the world have one of the grandest ——— of a lifetime for 
the small investor to make money— as good security as the 
stron savings bank, and instead “ot the és per cent. interest, on 
de its, we guarantee 20. 
$10 SECURES $480 LOT. BALANCE $6 MONTHLY. 


Full particulars of WQQD, HARMON 8 Go., 
256-7 Broadway, Dept. “¥. 5,” . NEW YORK. 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 


42 in. whey a 24 in, deep. 
Takes ordinary typewriter 
desk awh the money. Golden 
e finish, handy, ee. 
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- Mountains, freight prepaid for 
not satisfactory return at 
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MANIFOLD CO,, 145-7-9 Centre Street, New York. 
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It Keeps the pants from bagging 
—takes all strain from the trousers 
and the wearer—makes 





the iest—lightest—longest enasine in the 

world. The only brace ever made that «: 

permits removal of trousers while coat and 

vest are Kept on! Differentin 15 ways. Stricte 

ly union-made. Sold by all dealers at 50c, 
If yours Gosnnt aad you send his name 
nd f rice direct to 

RovaL SUSPENDER 00, Dept.,0,545 Broadway, New York 
















2 5 cunts 


Better than knife or scissors. Trims nails nice, even, oval 
shape, any desired length. Best for removing hang-nails. Con- 

venient to carry. Nickel-plated. } 
Complete Manicure Cuts, — Sold 
everywhere. Sent by mail 
for 25 “— 


Sterling “Siver Handle. 


PRICE, $1.00, 
THE H. G. GOOK GO., 81 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 





Standard Authors 


If you are collecting a library, it will pay you to 
write for our catalogue of standard authors, at re- 
duced prices, and on the little payment plai. 


THE UNIVERSITY Sectry, 
78 Fifth Avenue, - «= New York. 


$175.00 stants rorsors 


We offer One Hundred and Seventy-five Dollars in cash for the 
best two stories for boys, sent us before November 15—§$100.00 for 
the best, $75.00 for the second best. a of story be gee 
Fair cash price paid for other, 


BOYS’ WORLD, David 6. Cook "Publishing Co. Elgin, il, 


$25,000 > Ginseng 


was made in one year bya Missouriman. Demand is increas- 
ing. Wild suppl — exhausted. Hardy everywhere in 
United States. Can be grown in. small gardens as well as on 
farms. Most rofitable crop known. Complete booklet about 
this wonderful GINSENG, 1ocents. Circulars free. Address, 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department F JOPLIN, MO. 




















INTERNAL, BATHS. 


Better omit the External than the Internal Bath. 
Read the following from a well-known Clergyman: 
“T still keep pecmmanting the * Cascade treatment,’ in my 


pastoral work. I consider it the rer SE yy of the’ a comng 

century, bringing Joy, Beauty and Life i heath 

almost despaired of of ever again ~tesling the tingle oft of health in their 

bodie: Rev. BTRANck, New Idaho. 
The What! The Whyi The Way! Sent free & ——} applica- 

tion. It will interest you. Ad 


TYRRELL HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Clerk 8-N, 1562 Broadway, N.Y. City, 
eoooe 


House 
Plans 


j o4 3 4 Send for my free half-tone book- 
i = showing 12 new designs. 

is —_ D. 8S. HOPKINS, 
~ Dept. 7, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$ 3 a Day Sure reese 























teach ¥ you free; you 
work in the locali where 7 yon nie Send us your ress 
= we will = lain the bu: lly, re member we n- 
tee a clear profit of $8 for every uy work, absolutely sure. 
Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 526 Detroit, Mich 











SUCCESS 
FOR THOSE WHO WORRY 


Let me go where’er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still. 


*T is not in the high stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things,— 
ere alway, alway, something sings.—EMERSON, 
a a 


A™ unhappiness, as all happiness, is from within. For, 
as St. Bernard has said, ‘‘Nothing can work me 
damage but myself; the harm that I sustain, I carry about 
with me, and I am never a real sufferer but by my own 
fault.’’ From the kingdom of the mind issue the edicts 
that govern life. If a ruler of a country were to abdicate, 
and turn his authority over to a lawless mob, one would 
hardly expect to see peace and order and happiness follow. 
If the ruler of his mind steps down from his throne, and 
allows fear, anxiety, hate, envy, and other riotors to usurp 
his authority, what can he expect but anarchy, disorder,and 
unhappiness ? 
a. ~ 
Not learned, but wise, he faced his lot 
And laughed away its ill; 
Nor life itself nor death itself 
That sturdy laugh could still. 
Oh! blest be he whose ringing laugh 
Goes echoing along with years, 
With brave delight of humble hopes 
And hearty scorn of fears. 
BLESSED be all the heroes and heroines who, in spite of 
pain, sorrow, and } ecg smile bravely and scatter 
sunshine as they gol ~~ foe do not cross bridges 
before they come to Pon ey revel in the glints of 
sunlight that fall across their path, and, when the shadows 
fall, the reflection of those treasured gleams still serves to 
keep their hearts warm and trusting, and to illuminate 
their faces. 
a * 


- COME over on the sunny side of life. There is room 

there for all, and it is a matter of choice,’ says 
Barnetta Brown in ‘‘ Worry and Cheer,” one of her help- 
ful little series of ‘Sunshine books.'’ Everything in this 
riotous midsummer-glory of nature seconds this invitation. 
The woods, the streams, the meadows, the broad fields of 
rustling grain, the birds and the flowers call joyously.to us 
to come out and rejoice with them, to be glad in the uni- 
versal gladness. Even the restless city, with its huge ware- 
houses and exchanges and money marts, has borrowed 
some of nature's loveliness. Parks and public gardens 
vie with one another in the attractiveness of their robes of 
green, variegated with flowers. Their cool fountains play 
and sing, and ever the refrain of their song is, ‘‘Come, 
come, come over on the sunny side of life.’’ 

a - 

Love took up the harp of Lite, and smote on all the chords with 


Smote the chotd « of self, that, trembling, passed in music out of 
sight. 
NTIL self passes out of sight and becomes merged 
in the harmony of universal life, a man’s or a wo- 
man’s chances of happiness are not worth considering. 
To think continually of how we feel, how we look, how 
others regard us, whether we receive our proper share 
of deference and attention, whether this one slighted, or 
that one looked down upon us, is to be too small to recog- 
nize the true grandeur of manhood or womanhood. .The 
kingdom of the soul should be too large to harbor such 
petty thoughts. The ruler of that kingdom should be too 
sensible of the height on which he stands to feel that any 
ower outside of himself can hurt or belittle or humiliate 
im. 
a a 


- H4vE you noticed,’’ said a lady to a friend, ‘‘how 
pretty Annie Holt has grown lately? She used to 
wear such a sad, woe-begone expression that it always 
ave me a fit of the blues to look at her. She may have 
ad those fine dark eyes, and that sweet rosy mouth al- 
ways, but, somehow, I never noticed them until recently.’’ 
‘Yes, I have remarked the improvement in Annie's looks,"’ 
lied the other, ‘‘and I know the secret of the change.”’ 
hat isit?’’ queried the first speaker eagerly. ‘‘ Well, 
Annie was convinced that her life was particularly narrow 
and devoid of brightness, and she was growing morose and 
bitter about it. friend who had tried the plan herself, 
persuaded her to keep a diary, and to put down faithfully 
each day every little pleasure that came to her, and also 
every opportunity that offered to brighten the day for 
others. Ina short time, she was surprised to find how 
many records of this kind her diary contained. By taking 
note of the pleasant things, she gradually formed a habit 
of looking for them instead of the gloomy ones, and,— 
well, you see the result." ‘‘Who would have thought 
that it would have made such a difference in her appear- 
ance!’’ exclaimed the other. ‘‘ Now I think I understand 
what Emerson meant when he said,—‘ There is no beauti- 
fier of complexion or form or behavior like the wish to 
scatter joy and not pain.’ ”’ 





EROUGH THERE ALREADY 














Tommy Chick.—Whee! | can’t understand why 
people have to take luncheon along, when they come 
into the country.’’ 
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RIFLE TELESCOPES 


I* SPORTSMEN who have been obliged, 

by;faikinpeyesight, ito lay aside: their 
rifle only knew the pleasure of. using a 
telescope sight ‘they ywould at once 
have their rifle equipped with one of 
ours, and again enjoy’ their old’ time 
sport. .We manufacture‘a large line. and 
they are .pfonounced. by experts’ as 
superior, to 6tKers,on themarket. Here- 
tofore’ the extremely... high” prices .have 
prohibited their general use. We are 
prepared to mount our telescope sights 
on other makes of rifles. 


Prices range from $8. to $40, 


We manufacture a large line of 


RIFLES, ** PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS. 


sk for the en ee and accept no other 
~ If you cannot find them we 


wit ip Sree Bey yy! Bike Contest tor on ar ot 


i at 20 is interesting; send fo Te cckiieen 
catalog. 


also for our new 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
No. 220 Main Street, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 











G9) FINE BATH CABINET $9) 


Placed in your home on payment of 
Write to-day for our special 
10 day offer. 
STATE AGENTS WANTED 
Position worth $1,20 200 to $1,500 
per nee and ex Send for 
particu an new ow book free. 


Robinson Thermal Bath Co. 
645 Jefferson St., Toledo, 0. 
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Light, Small »« COMPLETE 


Lightness and compactness are merits that are more appre- 
ciated by the camera owner the more he uses his camera. 

Weight In traveling, hunting, fishing, yachting—all the forms of 

hans id out-door lite—a camera that goes in the pocket, weighs next 

Measures to nothing, and takes perfect pictures is the photo- 

1% inches thick, graphic idea!. 

43 inches hake Amateurs are realizing the manifold benefits of using a 

- small, good camera. Waste is avoided and the small plate 

or film:negatives, being the work of a fine lens, make 
beautiful enlargements. The 


Pocket Poco 


for time or instantaneous exposures is a completely equipped instru- 
ment-for’artistic work. It is fitted with a rapid recfilinear lens, a 
ground glass with actuated spring back for the use of plates or films; 

4 an automatic:shutter; a 6-inch bellows; a perfect finder for snap-shot 
wotk, Examine it at your dealer’s, or send for book describing the 
full line of Pocos for 1902. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND SUPPLY COMPANY, 
615 Poco Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Price 
Complete 
$9.00 





















OW to amuse the children often 
“™ becomes a serious question. 
Buy a REGINA and let them amuse 
themselves. Every child, from the 
baby up, loves music, and the 
REGINA brings this music in its 
most entertaining and welcome form, 
It is ideal for children’s parties. It 
plays everything that children like 
for singing and for dancing, and 
because it plays with perfect tech- 
nique it gives them unconsciously a love 
for good music and an accurate ear, Many 
musical people buy the REGINA to cul- 
tivate a love and knowledge of good music 
in their children in a simple, fascinating way. 
It takes the place ofa piano when there is none, 
or when there is no one to play. It plays thousands 
of tunes, It is ever ready, always in the mood. 
The REGINA is fully guaranteed and is for sale 
by leading dealers everywhere. Any box will be 
sent on approval to responsible parties. We pay 
freight where we have no dealers. Send for cata- 
logue and complete music list. 


The REGINA received the gold medal—bighest 
award at the Pan-American 


REGINA MUSIC BG? £9. pox tr. 
Bidg., New York, or 259 ‘i sbash Ave. , Chicago, Ill. 


Splendid inducements . agents where we 
are not already represented. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


We will give the first per- 
son answering this adver- 
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the Dalen Bogen On tar 
ie a un- 
SUPPLIES = <8 usual opportunity to obtain 
of atl ntnge, eget! workins Users = The American 
Flectrie Mote oe Misa Ng "135 ee M 
Elec u ic Motors, Fan and Bat * Nu: ig Ze x $ I 0 Typewriter 
Medical Battery, compicte’..: 6.00 QS LZ 4 

'elegraph Set ’ 

Retiro Rallwage fen The American 
Teenones, Pet “~ ards Call...... :" ok 3 writer 
lsattery Lamps, 1,2, 8,5 or6c. p., eac ay $40 T 
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[State voltage and kind of circuit in ordering.) 
High-Grade Dynamos and Motors of all sizes. 


Castings and finished parts for Dynamos, Motors 
and Gas Engines of small sizes. 


Send for free Catalogue of everything electrical. 
Ww. GILLESPIE, Marion, Ind. 
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THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., C 265 Broadway, New York City. 
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LATEST DEVICES FOR 
MEN’S SUMMER COMFORT 


1 Set of Hook Attachments, enabling you to wear sus 
under your shirt, giving it effect of Shirt Waist. 

6 chelor Buttons, to put on trousers without sewing. 

6 Gold Plated Collar Buttons. 

Pair of Men’s Silkaline Garters. 






BRAND NEW—NOT A TOY 


Liquid Pistol 


(Polished Nickel, Durable, Safe) 


5 inches 
long 


j ' ss . Pair of Latest Cuff Holders. 
will stop the most vicious dog (or man) without Postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. Price at retail stores $1.50. 
permanent injury. Valuable to bicyclists, unes- you or money back. This special offer to introduce us to you. 


corted ladies, cashiers and homes. 
Over 20 shotsin one loading. All dealers, or by mail; 50c. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, 227 South St., NewYork 


: PAPER, illust’d, 20.-pages, ts 
POULTRY per year. 4 months! trial oman 


Sample free. 64-page practical poultry book free se 


yearly subscribers. Book alone ro cents. Cetalogueo 
poultry books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y: 
stories. Send 
for booklet WHAT. WRITERS NEED, 
Manuscripts prepared for publi- 

ca . 


BE A WRITER! six 


THE WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 C Nassau St., New Yerk City, 


We everything in Men’s Wear. 
BACHELOR OUTFITTING CO., 54 E. llth St., New York, 


LET ME SELL YOUR REAL 
ESTATE OR BUSINESS 


OVER 20 YEARS SUCCESSFUL 
’ Describe your property and give your lowest cash price 
in first letter. I can sell most any kind of property no mat- 
ter where located. If you want to bay write me to-day. i 
can save you time and money. 
FRANE P. CLEVELAND 
Real EstateExpert 4501 Adams Express Bldg., CHICAGO 
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The Struggles of a Whitefish 
[Concluded from page 452] 

stirring, and presently it began to rise very slowly 
through the water, taking them all with it, whether 
they would or not. It was of no use to squeeze 
those air-bladders, or to turn their noses down- 
ward and work their fins and tails with all their 
might. A greater power than either specific grav- 
ity or their own muscles had them in its grip, and 
up they had to go. As they rose, they were 
crowded closer and closer together, but it was 
noticeable that there were not as many of them 
when they reached the surface as when they lay 
at the bottom. Most of the perch and a few of the 
other small fry had wriggled through the meshes 
But there was no such escape for 
the larger ones. Their days were numbered, and 
in ‘a few minutes they lay huddled together in a 
solid mass, half in and half out of the water, 
those underneath wriggling and squirming in an 
agony of fright, while those on top beat a frantic 
tattoo with their heads and tails, and sent show- 
ers of spray flying in every direction. The sound 
of their flapping and spatting was almost deafen- 
ing. ~Then a steel gaff-hook reached down into 
the writhing mass, caught the big sturgeon under 
the chin, and jerked him up out of the pot. Af- 
ter the gaff-hook came the scoop-nets, and by 
ones and twos and fours and half-dozens the smaller 
fry were tossed into the boat, where they ham- 
mered themselves against the boards for a little 
while in their last crazy struggles. 

As the net grew lighter it was lifted higher and 


| stretched tighter, till it lay almost as flat as a table. 


There was only one fish left, and again the scoop- 
net was thrust out to take him in. But that one 
fish was jumping about harder than he had ever 


| jumped before in all his life, and quite by chance 
| —for he was too frenzied with fear and suffering to 





know what he was doing,—he was nearing the 
heavy rope that bound the edge of the pot. Just 
as the scoop touched him, with the most tremen- 
dous flop of all, he threw himself over into the 
water and was gone. 

Our friend was never hatched to be eaten; or, 
if he was, his time had not come. For awhile, at 
least, he was still to eat others; and, with a joy- 
ful wriggle, he swam away, down, down, down, 
to the cool, dark depths where the little shell- 
fish and mollusks were waiting for him to devour 
them. 

™ » 


If You Grow Old Without An Education 


D? ¥°or tell anyone that you had no chance to 
educate yourself in your youth. We offer 
you an opportunity; if you fail to accept it, surely 
no one can be blamed but yourself. Success has 
arranged a plan by which you may obtain a 
scholarship, including all expenses, in any of the 
leading schools or colleges in the country. Of 
course, we do not give this outright, but the work 
we ask you to do is so agreeable and easy that 
your scholarship will seem to you almost like a gift. 
It is probable that nearly or quite five hundred 
students will enter school next fall on SuCCEss 
scholarships which they have won during their 
summer vacation. There is still time enough for 
you to win one also, if you write at once. 

In applying for a scholarship, please give as 
references the names and addresses of two re- 
sponsible people, and give information on the 
following points: Your age; your occupation; 
your present education; and the name of school 
in which scholarship is desired. If you wish your 
scholarship to include living expenses, please give 
your estimate of the cost of the same. Address, 
The Success Bureau of Education, 105 University 
Building, Washington Square, New York. 


. 


June Subscription Prize Winners 
At the time of going to press with this issue, 
(June 30,) the full list of the prize winners in 
our June subscription prize contest has not been 
ascertained. It will appear in the September issue. 
a 4 


WANTED 


WE wish to engage immediately One Thousand 
men and women, boys and girls, to represent 
both editorial and business departments of Suc-' 
CESS, in different towns and cities of the United 
States, and Canada. Liberal compensation of- 
fered. Excellent chances for the future. Address 
immediately, Publishers of Success, University 
Building, Washington Square, New York. 
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‘**A tramp cat,’ repeated Jetsam, bitterly; 


The Experiences of Jetsam 


“ E-OW, me-—o-—w, m-e-o-w!’’ At the first 
plaintive ‘‘me—ow,’’ Flotsam, Mrs.Cramp’s 
big handsome Angora, who had been lazily sun- 
ning herself, bent her ear, and looked inquiringly 
in the direction whence the sound came. _ But, at 
sight of the disreputable-looking intruder who 
turned pleadingly toward her, she sniffed con- 
temptuously and held her nose very high in the air. 
‘Why, Flotsam, do n’t you know me?’’ asked 
the newcomer, in a pained tone. 

The Angora, who was proud of her pedigree, 
and very particular in the choice of her associates, 
looked disdainfully at her questioner, and replied 
haughtily, ‘‘No, certainly, I don’t know you. I 
do n’t number tramps among the list of my friends 
and acquaintances,”’ 

‘«Oh, Flotsam, you surely can’t have forgotten 
me so soon!’’ pleaded the unfortunate. ‘‘Don’t 
you remethber Jetsam, who used to be your 
friend ?’’ 

‘«‘Why, you don’t mean to say you: are the 
Jetsam who used to live in the house across the 
square? . There is something about you—I don’t 
know what it is,—that reminds me of him. But 
his coat was as black and smooth and shiny as 
my mistress’s satin gown; his ears stood up nice 
and straight; his eyes were bright and open; his 
sides were well filled out, and his tail was in just 
as good condition as the rest of his person. Yet, 
now that I look at you closely, I believe you are 
my old friend.’’ Flotsam, who, in spite of her 
airs, was an affectionate creature, was visibly 
affected at sight of the wreck before her. 

‘«But oh, Jetsam,’’ she cried, ‘‘ what has hap- 
pened? How came you to be in such a dreadful 
plight? You look worse than a ‘docked’ horse, 
with more than half of your poor tail gone, one 
eye closed, one ear slit through, and so ragged 
and thin that—forgive me,.Jetsam, but you do 
look for all the world like a tramp cat.”’ 

‘«*A tramp cat,’’’ repeated Jetsam, bitterly; 
‘‘that’s just what I am, Flotsam,—‘a tramp 
cat,’’’—and Jetsam’s one half-open eye grew 
‘moist as he spoke. 

‘«Two weeks ago,’’ he continued, ‘‘I had a 
home, as you know, and was as sleek and plump, 
as respectable and happy as you are. But within 
those two weeks,—oh, Flotsam, how can I give 
you any idea of what I have suffered, of the in- 
dignities that have been heaped upon me, of the 
hunger that has gnawed me, of the thoughtless 
cruelty of small boys, of—’’ But here the flood of 
bitter memories that came thronging so fast proved 
too much for Jetsam’s exhausted strength, and he 
broke down with a sob. 

‘‘Poor thing!"' said the kind-hearted Flotsam, 
wiping a corner ot one eye suspiciously; ‘come 
over here in the sun and rest awhile, and then tell 
me as much of your story as you care to. Dearie 
me, dearie me!’’ she added, half to herself and 
half to Jetsam, ‘‘ one never knows what is coming 
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‘that’s just what I am, Flotsam,—a tramp cat’ ”’ 


Marguerite Brooks 


in this world. I thought you had a good, kind 
mistress, and all you wanted to eat and drink.’’ 

‘‘So did I, Flotsam; and, even now, in spite 
of all I have suffered through her thoughtlessness, 
I am sure she would not willingly be cruel to any 
living thing. To be sure, she used to wear dead 
birds in her bonnet, although she would call me 
a naughty, wicked cat if I only so much as looked 
at her pet canary; and, if I made a spring at one 
of those silly, chattering sparrows in the yard, she 
would scream and declare that I must be killed 
outright if I did n't respect the right of other ani- 
mals to live as well as myself. 

‘«Once, I remember, she prepared a lecture, to 
be read at her club, on ‘Our Duty to Dumb Ani- 
mals.’ I thought it very fine when I heard her 
‘rehearse,’ as she called it, before a friend. To 
listen to her, you’d think no treatment could be 
too kind for us. I wondered about the birds. in 
her bonnets, but supposed they must have died 
naturally; for, of course, anyone who declared that 
cruelty to animals was even worse than cruelty 
to human beings—because ‘it was cowardly as 
well as brutal, since the poor dumb things could 
not even answer back, let alone defend them- 
selves,’——never would permit a bird to be killed to 
contribute to her personal adornment. But I am 
wandering away from my story. 

‘‘About six weeks ago, my mistress and the 
rest of the family began to talk about their plans 
for the summer. When they finally decided to 
go away for the season, I felt rather glad, because 
I thought a change would be nice for all of us. 
They said they would take Bobo, [that’s mis- 
tress’s horrid little poodle, you know, | and Dickie, 
the canary, with them. They didn't mention my 
name atall; but I didn’t mind that, for, of course, 
they would never dream of leaving me behind 
them. 

‘«Well, for about a week there was a great bus- 
tle and stir of preparation all over the house; the 
lace’ curtains were taken down, the chairs and 
tables covered with lawn, the carpets taken up, 
and‘all the ornaments and bric-a-brac put away. 
Then trunks were packed, and bicycles and golf 
sets, and everything else they would need for hav- 
ing a good time in the country, were brought up 
to the hall, and ail was made ready for a start. 

«(I had said good-by to my friends, on the 
morning of the day on which we were to leave; 
and, after lunch, I went out in the yard and lay 
down in the sun for a nap. 

««When I awoke, I went round to the kitchen, 
for I felt that it must be nearly time to start. I 
scratched on the door, but no one openedit. Then 
I jumped up on the window-sill to let Mary (our 
cook, ) know that I was there, but the curtains were 
all drawn down. It seemed awfully still, and a 
terrible thought came into my mind,—‘Can they 
have gone away and left me behind?’ 

«IT ran round to the front of the house, and 
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Saving 
Shoe for Women 


Radcliffe shoes are a mystery 
to, many people. It. does § 
seem like'a miracle to make | 
ashoe ofthe finest selected 
materials and with the high- 
est shoe making skill and sell 
it year in and year out for a 
third less than you could ex- 
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$2.50 a pair 
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and send you, free, a book 
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Textile 
Training Pays 


Students learn by working in “nag 4 branch of textile 
design and: manufacture in the PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL. They are mes in the 
most thorough manner for textile mill management, 
for designing and merchandising ,fabrics and are 
qualified to apply chemistry in the manner re- 
quired by modern industrial methods. a 


The view shown is from a photograph of students* at” 

work in the elementary weaving, warping and drawing- 
in room. The catalogue, illustrated ‘from photographs, 
explains the scope of the courses. A separate catalogue 
describes the Schools of Drawing, Applied Design, Normal 
Instruction, Woodwork and Carving, Decorat ve Paint- 
ing. Illustration, Decorative Sculpture, Architectural De- 

. sign, and:Modern Languages. For catalogue, with list of 
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YOUNG MEN, 


Do you want paying employment with merchants and business 
men, with the banks, railways, and other great corporations 
of the. country? If so we can help you. For young men 
between 14 and 40 years of age, we obtain salaries ranging 
from $500 to $1,000 a year. We can obtain a good position 
man whom'we can prepare for the work to be done, and when once placed, there is 

Write for our catalogue—now while you are thinking of it. It will show you that 
for business—and find business for you—as 44,000 graduates testify. Address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., B. L., President, 
EASTMAN, Box 925, - - POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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found it just as still as at the back, and, looking 
up, I saw that all the windows were covered with 
wooden shutters. Then the truth broke upon me. 
I was homeless, deserted by those who had fondled 
and petted and madeso much of me all the winter 
and spring! 

««Terrified at the noise of carriages and vans in 
the street, and of dogs passing by, who, though 
most of them were led by chains, nearly fright- 
ened me to death by the way they glared at me, I 
ran round again, as fast as my legs would carry 
me, for by this time they felt very weak and trem- 
bly, to the yard. I scratched and meowed at the 
kitchen window, again and again, thinking that 
Mary might have been left behind, too, and that 
she had only gone to sleep. But it was of no use, 
for no one was there. 

«¢Tired, and with an.awfully.lonely feeling;.I lay 
+down-in"the=little arbor at the end of the. yard, 
‘where Effie (my mistress’s little girl,) had often 
played with me, and went to sleep. 

«When I awoke, it was dark, and I felt very 
hungry, for I had n’t had anything to eat since our 
early lunch. 

«*T started to go to the kitchen, but the memory 
of all that had taken place rushed upon me, and 
I stopped midway upomthe path. What should I 
do? Where could I get anything to eat? 

‘*Some of the housesnear ours were also closed, 
and it was not until after I had crossed several 
yards that I found one open. 

‘«I crept softly into the kitchen, and gavea little 
meow to attract the attention of a maid who sat 
reading near a window, thinking she might give 
me something to eat. But when shé saw I was a 
stranger, she got up, crying, ‘S'cat, s’cat!’ and threw 
the paper she held in her hand at me. _I fted as 
fast as my legs would carry me back to our own 
yard. 

‘«I did n’t dare to peep into another house that 
night. I prowled about through a number of 
yards in search of food, but not a scrap could I 
get, and the morning light found me back at my 
own home, faint and weary, and more lonely and 
sad at heart than ever before.’’ 

‘«Poor thing! Poor Jetsam!’’ said Flotsam, pur- 
ring sympathetically, ‘‘what did you do next?’’ 

*«T dozed awhile, then stole down to the street, 
hoping I might pick up some scraps of meat, or 
something that would satisfy the cravings of hun- 
ger; but no sooner had I touched the pavement 
than a big dog, who was gamboling with a little 
boy on the opposite side of the street, caught 
sight of me, and darted after me, with an approv- 
ing shout from his young master. 

‘«Terror put wings to my feet, and I flew fast 
and far, until my pursuer gave up the chase. I 
then found myself at the entrance of an alley, be- 
tween two rows of backyards, and lay down close 
to a wall, thoroughly exhausted by my long run. 

‘««T had lain only a short time, however, when I 
heard a great shouting and noise at the other end 
of. the alley; and, looking in that direction, I saw 
a.crowd.of boys advancing. I.crept closer-to the 
wall, thinking they would pass me by, for I was 
unable to run any further. 

‘One boy was beating an old drum, another 
was piping on a timwhistle; a third was ringing a 
bell, and the crowd behind was yelling and rat- 
tling old tin pans or whatever they could pick up 
on the way. 

‘«They spied me, in spite of my efforts to hide 
myself, and the foremost of the boys, whose face I 
did n't like at all, cried out, ‘Oh, look at the old 
tom cat! Let's tie this can to his tail and have 
lots of fun.’ 

«<I made an efforttoescape, but they surrounded 
me, and proceeded to tie the can to my tail. They 
tried to make me run before them, but I wasn’t 
able, and then the cruel-looking boy took a clasp- 
knife out of his pocket, saying he would make me 
‘trot.’ He made a hole in my ear with the knife, 
and, putting a string through the opening, dragged 
me along with the can flapping at my heels. 

‘«T shall not attempt to tell you how I suffered, 
Flotsam; but, before they let me go, the cord had 
slit my ear as you see, and the same boy who 
made the hole in my ear cut off a part of my tail, 
to see how a ‘docked cat’ would look. 

‘« Well, to make a long story short, I recovered 
sufficiently to be able to prowl around,.and what, 
with catching a sparrow, now and them, and an oc- 
casional bite thrown me by children, or that which 
I pick up out of the garbage in the backyards, 
I just manage to keep a spark of life in me. But, 
between dogs and small boys, my days are filled 
with terror, and I wish,—oh, Flotsam, how I wish 
that I were dead!’’ 
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The Harvard Honor Men of 1902 
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R. M. GREEN G. C. Hirst 


A. C. Waite 


ARVARD COLLEGE recognizes eminent scholas- 
tic standing by the award of scholarships. 
These scholarships do not necessarily imply pov- 
erty, for, in addition to scholarships with a stipend, 
honorary John Harvard and Harvard College 
scholarships are awarded as recognition for schol- 
arly attainments. The rich man must thus evince 
all the qualities of a self-made man, and his am- 
bition to gain distinction must be as strong as the 
poor man’s need of aid from the University and 
desire for distinction combined, in order to rank 
him as a scholarship man. The men of the high- 
est standing are generally chosen to membership 
in the Phi Beta Kappa society, in the order of 
their rank. 

This year, Harvard graduated fifteen honor 
men. Heading the list were two men, a Bos- 
tonian and a Philadelphian, who tied for first 
place, and the third-rank man is a New Yorker, a 
millionaire,—so that three of the great cities of the 
republic hold the place of honor. 

Robert Montreville Green, of Boston, who tied 
George Clarkson Hirst, of Philadelphia, for first 
place on the ‘‘eight’’ of the Pri Beta Kappa, and 
therefore for the first place on the list of Harvard 
high-rank men, is the better known of the two 
men by reason of his literary work and society 
connections. Mr. Green was this year, editor-in- 
chief of the most serious of Harvard's five under- 
graduate publications, the ‘‘ Harvard Monthly.’’ 
He is one of only four commencement speakers 
from his class at Harvard this year, reading a 
paper on John Ruskin’s influence upon ethics. 
As distinct an honor as could be conferred upon 
any Harvard undergraduate this year was to be 
chosen as delegate from his class, representing 
Harvard at Yale’s magnificent bicentennial cele- 
bration, and Mr. Green was one of the half-dozen 
delegates. 

It is surprising that Mr. Green has been able to 
do all these things, considering that his health is, 
at its best, precarious, that he weighs, perhaps 
only a little more than the average boy, and.is in 
appearance as small and spare as an ordinary pu- 
pil in a preparatory school. But what he lacks in 
muscles and health, he makes up in will and 
brains. He is one of Harvard’s prominentpoets, 
having been elected class poet of 1902, amd was 
selected by the Harvard authorities to wrif@ the 
poem of welcome to Prince Henry, for the recent 
reception tendered to the prince at the Harvard 
Union. It was a genuine surprise to his friends 
to hear that, like his father, he will follow in the 
footsteps of Oliver Wendell Holmes, pursuing his 
studies in the Harvard Medical School. 

George Clarkson Hirst prepared for college in 
two years at the preparatory department of Dr. 
Russell Conwell’s Temple College, at Philadel- 
phia. At Harvard, Mr. Hirst has been interested 
in the classics, English, and philosophy, and is 
one of the keenest business men in college. He 
has paid every cent of his college expenses by 
writing for and supervising the advertising matter 
of the college magazine, and it is in this business 
that he intends to spend the next few years. His 
record has been such that, throughout his four 
years’ course, he has held the most munificent 
scholarships. What these have amounted to may 
be surmised from the fact that, for the current 
year, he held a scholarship with a stipend of five 





W. H. Crariin JoHn Homes 


E. M. Moran, Jr. 


Swarts 


G. S. Forses A. S. Pease R. |. Lee 
hundred and five dollars, or a clear three hundred 
and fifty-five dollars above the tuition fee. 
Probably the richest man of the fifteen honor 
men, Alain Campbell White, of New York City, 
holds third place. He prepared for college at Blake’s 
School, with Robert Goelet and other students of 





wide social connections. Mr. White devoted him- | 


self in college to mathematics and the languages, 
especially modern languages, taking so much in- 
terest in them that he joined the Cercle Francais 
and the Deutscher Verein. He was manager of 
the French play last year,and of the German play 
this year. 

Fourth on the list stands George Shannon 
Forbes, who prepared at the Roxbury Latin School. 
He evinced, in college, a strong liking for physics, 
mathematics, and German, but made a specialty 


of chemistry, in which he was so proficient that | 


he was made an assistant in chemistry for two 
years. He also helped to teach at the Cambridge 
Social Union, a club run by Harvard men to give 
working people a chance to make up for a loss of 
schooling. Teaching appeals to Mr. Forbes, and 
he will devote himself to it. 

Arthur Stanley Pease is the son of a professor, 
and is preparing for a professorship. His talented 
father was one of the most brilliant men at the 
Andover Seminary. Arthur Stanley prepared at 
the Phillips Andover Academy. Greek, Latin,and 
Italian charm him the most. He won Highest 
Second Year Honors in classics. He seems to be 
fired by the one ambition to carry out the work 
which his father, by his early death, left unfin- 
ished. 

Roger Irving Lee has engaged in but few col- 
legiate activities. He is one of the two men on 
the list who have completed their college course 
in three years. He is at present a student at the 
Harvard Medical School. 

W. H. Claflin came from the Newton High 
School with a taste for historical research. He 
has strongly specialized in history while in col- 
lege, and has not shown particular interest in any 
other branch of collegiate work, although appre- 
ciating the value of all athletic and outdoor exercise, 

John Haynes Holmes won the gratitude of his 
class and college together, with a great reputation 
for debating, by his powerful closing rebuttal 
speech at this year’s Harvard-Yale debate at New 
Haven. If at any time the issue hung in the 
balance, it was Holmes’s great resourcefulness, 
keen, rapier-like wit, crafty gathering together of 
the neglected threads of the discussion, which de- 
cided the question in favor of Harvard. The 
irresistible avalanche of his logic would be of 
equal value in the professions of law and divinity, 
and it was a difficult dilemma before him what 
profession to choose, and he decided to prepare 
himself for the ministry at the Harvard divinity 
school. 

Edmund Morris Morgan, Jr., went to Harvard 
from the Rayen School, of Youngstown, Ohio. 
He specialized in Harvard’s strong department of 
economics. 
ceding men, he won a detur, which is a prize con- 


In company with most of the pre- | 

















sisting of an exquisitely bound edition in crimson | 


morocco of some suitable book selected by the 
dean of the college. 

R. G. Wellington, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
is as distinguished for his large, as Mr. Green is 
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MORE SALARY 


is within your grasp, if you take advant: 
your opportunities. I want ever 
young man and woman, every clerk, 
and business man to write for m - Prospectus, 
telling all about my System of Instruction, 
Specia! summer terms. 


George H. P.well, 144 Temple Court, New York City. 
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according to Pres, Harper of the University of Chicago 
is what conscientious, well directed home study means. 
Our advanced instruction is in charge of regular 
teachers in well-known engineering schools. Our ex- 
amination credits are accepted by the Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology. For — we have been helping 
young men obtain potter, igher paid positions, 
Courses in MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, STEAM, 
TEX ENGINEERING, HEATING and VENTI- 
LATING. --each course including MECHANICAL 
DRAWING. We havea special offer to make every 
reader of SuCCEss. 


Large lilustrated Handbook sent on application, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Keep At Work. 


Do not stop work to become an expert sten- 
ographer. We successfully teach by corres- 
pondence the Graham System of Shorthand by 
a new method, which enables the stenographer 
more quickly to attain practical speed than by 
any former method. Easy to learn, easy to 
write. Highly recommended by oldest official 
court reporters. Complete course for begin- 
ners. Special course for advanced stenogra- 
phers who desire to become experts. Write 
to-day for full particulars to the FIRESIDE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 27 N.Washing- 
ton, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ery ane magazine articles, etc. 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 


by our successful system in 
oO 








rsonal pos 

f Mr. Henry Litchfield est, formerly 
managing editor of the Washi: n Post, 
Successful students everywhere. rite for 


illustrated booklet on Journalism. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
18-48 Secord National Bank Bidg. Washington, D.C. 











Every Hour 
if needf In office, store, home or hotel. 
I ninutes, 


Over 
Wash handkerchiefs—fancy 
edging, etc., with Pearline, 
rinse well—stretch on Mirror, Window, 


Slab. 


collars ifts, 


In Office—Room—Valise— 
KEEP A PACKAGE OF 


Pearline 





HEEB System, 


of TEACHING and 
RECITING isansara gs F BY 


Au Me age azine, Newspape ork, Caricature 
tering, Designing, etc. Stu bate pa! Fe Perso 

Inst ruction and guidance. Prepares quickly for maytne 

I sig salaries for our adua Experience 

y. Oldest, largest, mos responsible and most 

choolin the world. Incorpora’ ite postal 


rac tic al : 
pra ay for unsolicited testimonials and full particulars. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
41 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 





Individual Instruction in Advertising. 


mited to roo students, so that each student re- 

ceives the personal criticism of the teacher—this is the 

n rse making this a feature of its work. The 
Lew yurse is the only one 


indorsed by John Wanamaker, 

Your course is thorough, practical and based on 
ments of the modern advertiser.’”’” Endorsed by over 
ed students and business men. TERMS: monthly pay- 

ments to suit. New class now starting. Mention this magazine 
t ew prospectus. 
Ee. ST. ELMO LEWIS, 
518 Walnut 8t.. Philadelphia, Pa. Est. in 1896. 
, 





Will quickiy dry and come off 











a. ~~ Ulustrator 


Correspondence School 










Poster, Book, News, Car= 
DIRECTION OF 
No. 35 W. 21st Street, N. Y. City 


icature and Trade Drawing 
Send for Beautifully Il- 
OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


PERSONAL i 
lustrated Book 
Nearly 10,000 appointments made last year. 





Chances better for 1902. Hundreds of those 
who have been appointed were prepared 
by mail by us. Established 1898. Full particu- 


lars free concerning government positions, 
salaries paid, examinations—when and where 
held, tz Te etc. Write to-da 
NAL C@ )RRESPONDENCE 
I NSTITU TE, 18-49 Second National Bank 
Bullding, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 





LEA a Taught — to the 


most approved methods, in the shortest possible, 
time and at smallest expense. For full par 
ficulars and finely illustrated catalogue 


“deer g ILLINOIS COLLEGE sR OTOGRAPH 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS 
HIGH GRADE PHOTOGRAPHY TAUGHT. GOOD POSITIONS SECURED FOR GRADUATES; 


Takes sparetime only. Pypeteeete se 
years. Plan approved by 
Judges ond ducators. . 

LA Pre ‘or the bar. 

AT ‘ostal ow 
will bring full particulars, AiG 
HOME The Sprague Correspondence ~ 

School of Law, 222 Majestic Bldg.Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN ENGRAVING «s2=%--- 























SUCCESS 





G. R. Lewis S. D. France |. GROSSMAN 


for his small stature. He has taken most of his 
courses in history and economics, though he has 
been interested in chemistry. 

The fame of no man in the class has spread 
farther than that of Roscoe Conkling Bruce, of 
Tuskegee, Alabama. He has held, for three 
years, a Bowditch two hundred and fifty dollar 
scholarship, and for two years the Wendell Phil- 
lips scholarship, which is given to ‘‘ beneficiaries 
of special oratorical powers.’’ As an after-dinner 
speaker, Mr. Bruce had no rival in the univer- 
sity. Someone once called him ‘‘Chauncey De- 
pew,’’ and the appellation has stuck to him, 
because he always has a good, spicy story to fit 
the occasion. 

The next three men, A. M. Dame, G. R. Lewis, 
and S. D. France, have done but little outside of 
their regular work. Mr. Dame, especially, is 
quite like the proverbial Harvard ‘‘grind.’’ He 
has confined himself to the classics. Mr. Lewis's 
specialty is economics. Mr. France was strong in 
the physico-mathematical department. 

The last man, but not the least, is Isador Gross- 
man, of Cleveland, Ohio, for men in the class who 
know about his work unite in saying that whatever 
he has accomplished is owing to his habit of peg- 
ging away at things. When he first came to 
Harvard, he was useless in debating, but he kept 
up with the various class teams and never once 
let an opportunity pass for polishing his style and 
acquiring forensic skill. After four years of try- 
ing, he succeeded in entering the Harvard team 
which debated against Princeton last spring, and 
it was not Mr. Grossman’s work which lost the 
debate. His success in that branch is only an 
index of the rest, for he has been awarded more 
prizes than any other man in the class. Mr. 
Grossman has specialized in political science, and 
is an earnest advocate of universal peace. He is 
the only man on the list of fifteen who was not 
born in the United States. Hungary is his native 
place, and he came to this country when he was 
eight years old. 

The PAi Beta Kappa society took only eight 
men from the class last year. This year it took 
out a great many more, but the first ten are again 
taken in the approximate order of their collegiate 
records. There was another tie for first place on 
the second list. Mr. Morgan tied Mr. Wellington. 





Go Right On Working 
Niron Waterman 


A li, yes, the task is hard, ‘tis true, 
But what's the use of sighing ? 

They ‘re soonest with their duties through, 
Who bravely keep on trying. 

There's no advantage to be found 
In sorrowing or shirking; 

They with success are soonest crowned 
Who just go right on working. 


Strive patiently and with a will 
That shall not be defeated; 
Keep singing at your task until 
You see it stand completed. 

Nor let the clouds of doubt draw near, 
Your sky's glad sunshine murking; 
Be brave, and fill your heart with cheer, 

And just go right on working. 

























A Pennsylvania Railroad Company's train ran from 
Pittsburg to New York, four hundred and thirty eight 
miles, without a stop; the longest unbroken journey for a 
passenger train, on record. In order to accomplish this 
feat, it was necessary for the locomotive to carry an extra 
supply of coal. This was done by enlarging the locomo- 
tive tender. 

+ a 


The standing of the United States with her neighbors, 
and especially with those of Europe, is illustrated by some 
statements made by the London “ Daily Mail’’ Year Book 
for 1902. Under the head of wealth it places the United 
States at the head of the list of great nations, the figures of 
wealth being: United States about $82,000,000,000; United 
Kingdom, about $56,000,000,000; France, about $46,000, - 
00,000; Germany, about $40,000,000,000; and Russia, 
about $30,000, 000, 000. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


$6: 


A new folding 


KODAK 


for the pocket—almost for the vest pocKet, 
at six dollars. Makes pictures 1% x 2% 
inches, loads in daylight, has a fine men- 
iscus lens, brilliant, automatic shutter— 
in fact, has the “ Kodak quality” all the 
way through. 
Ne. 0 Folding Pocket Kodak, for pictures 

1% x 2% inches, + $6.00 


Tennengront Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 
1%x 2%, . 25 


Do., 6 exposures, . . . . PR | 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 





$4,000.00 in prizes for Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 





PREPARES 
FOR CORNELL 


The a gad School, 
CA, N. Y. 
Beane AND DAY SEPARTRENTS. 
LEV EW TET AR. 
ee. Sept. a for Year ar 1902-1903. 
PRESIDENT SC MAN says:—“I give most 
cheerful toasineg nyo yl ya) gh Quality of work done 
is Jour coc alta cestaeneat aid camel 
osen. @ exce 
curriculam render ita most desirable preparatory 
School for the University. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
CHAS, A. STILES, B.S., Pres. 110Ave.J, ITHACA, N. ¥ 








University Training 


FOR BUSINESS 


: School of Commerce 
Accounting Accounts and Finance. 
es venin essions. 
Banking New V York University 
ashington uare, 
Brokerage New Vek City 


FALL TERM OPENS OGTOBER 1. 


NOT STAMMER 


oe You Can Be Cured” 
Dr. Winston, Paton vole Semina’ .Waynes- 

boro, Va.,was cured by D nn afte 2 
'. | ing 50 years. Have cui Zed hundreds of others. 80- 
oe page book sent free. The Philadelphia Institute—the 
| Pioneer School for Stammerers, 1083 & 1048 Sprin | Gar- 
den St., Phila. E.S.JoHNSTON, President and Foun- 
der, who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 


18th YEAR | Summer Session, 


Atlantic Gity, N. J. 
pin Re gece ft athens new -y a book, a 


Treatment of S 
book of its 


me STAMMER= 


josey + lle ie free to any address for 6 cts. in 
3 Ask also for free sample 
Gp copy rot the F Phono-M feter, a 22 Seem | ees — 


J TEWis SGHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
170 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


STAMMERING 


Permanently Removed. Pay Us No Send Until 

uent, Natural klet of 
Natare’ 's Method Free. eal Soeee LR, ~ Institute, 
29 Ashland Ave.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


“~STAMMER 


The Reed Method for the cure of stammering is based on 
an actual class-room experience with nearly 2,000 stam 

merers. Itleads to perfectly normal speech in the her a 
possibletime. Write for free book explaining methods to 


FRANK A. REED, 379 Hubbard Av. Detroit, Mich. 


vou STAMMER 


I will tell — how youcan be quickly and permanent- 
ly cured. I cured myself after stammering nearly 20 
years. Write for m oe book “‘Apvick To STAMMERERS, 
Address ay N. BOGUE, —— Specialist, 

Wi Inpranapouis, Ixp. 





6 DO 




















GEO. ANDREW LEwis. 





























Most speedy permanent Educational 
STU | | ER Cure Guaranteed. LEAST Expense. 
* Address VOICE SCHOOL, Salem, W.Va. 
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Vj AND NINETY-FIVE CENTS Buys the 
BURDICK BICYCLE, 25-inch wheelvany height 

inch w! any he’ 

: frame, gk slercu! equipment, inelading hi 
grade guaranteed pneumatic tires, adjustablehandle bars, fineleather 
ered grips, padded saddle, fine ball bearing pedals, nickel trim- 
ully finished throughout, any color enamel, 
‘ST. G@ ARANTEE, 10.95 for the celebrated 1902 
D Bicycle. $! 275 for the celebrated 1902 ELGIN 
QUEEN Bieyele. $14.95 for the highest grade 1902 
bicyele made, our three-crown nickel joint NAPOLEON orJOSEPHINE, 
complete with the very finest equipment, including M & Wright 
highest grade pneumatic tires, a regular $50.00 Bicycle. 
3 on any bicycle ordered, For 
most wonderful bicyele offer 
ever heard of, our liberal terms and pay after received offer, write 
for our Free 1902 Bicycle Catalogue. 


Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, 1i!- 


$500.00 TO $3,000.00 


A YEAR, we successfully teach the art of piano tuning by mail. Any 
ambitious person can become an expert by devoting spare time to 
study without interfering with the present income. Musical ability 
unnecessary. hustler can make from $500.00 to $3,000.00 a year ; 
independent. Prepare for a better position in life while the present 
income is retain Full particulars free. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, Battle Creek, Mich. 


: , 7 oe Taught 
Hlustr ating wy man 
LETTERING, POSTER DESIGN, CARICATURE, MAGAZINE and BOOK 
ILLUSTRATING Taught by well-known artists of Ten Years Success in 
teaching. Sample, Testimonials, and Circular free to any address. 

W. Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 1512 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
A Serious School for Thinking People. 


ATTEND SCHOOL CHEAPER 


by entering through us. We have special arrangements with several 
hundred leading Colleges, Boarding Schools, Military Scheols, Sehools of 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Law, Business, Musie, Art, ete. Write for particu- 
lars, stating course desired, when you wish to enter, previous edu- 
cational advantages and first and second choice of school. Cata 
logues of all schools and colle cE 


es FREE. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AGENCY, 1221 Fisher Bidg. Chicago. 


SCHOOL OF azine writing. No instruction by mail. 
Send for catalogue E. 

JOURNALISM NORMAN P. HEFFLEY, 
248.45 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, New York City. 

BUSINESS MEN Sino ‘to crs. 


SEND 10 CTS. 


for a sample copy of the Mail Order Journal, the text book | 














Two and three year courses. Special 
courses. Only school proving ¥yRT) I 
rofessional education in JOURNALISM. 
ical training in newspaper and mag- 





of the mail order business. There is not a business but can be 
increased L? f t. Your money refunded if you don’t think so. 
MAIL ORDER JOURNAL, Room 60, 84 Adams St., 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a practical course in applied electricity, complete in one year. 
Students taught the actual construction of electrical instruments, 

yna'n0s, motors, etc., and are trained for positions as electricians 
and superintendents of power plants. School opens September 29. 
Catalogue on application to W. N. WESTON, Seeretary, Washington, D.C. 











CHICAGO-KENT COLLEGE OF LAW 
Law Department, Lake Forest University. 
Three years course leading to degree of LL.B. Large Faculty. 
Prepares for admission to Bar in all States. Extension prepara- 
tory course. Individual instruction. Write Secretary. 
ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B., 1009 Title & Trust Building, Chicago. 
SHORTHAND, 


BOOKKEEPING, S=ORTHAN®, 


etc., successfully taught by mail or no charges. POST. 
TIONS secured. 10,000 students. Booklet free. Address 
Unrivaled Pernin, light line, 


Dept. 44. DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE; Nashville, Tenn. 
SHORTHAN peanewes et a sition j 
earned quic le Be ild an 


adult, — legibility and rapidity. k on ap- 
proval, trial lesson tree, home study. 
H. M. PERNIN, Author. <= « 











Write 
Detroit, Mich. 


ROCK A scnpot 





wd 
_ec** 
at Wellesley Hills, 


RIDGE SieeeeeMsacc tts 
Have You Talent for Drawing? 


Send for beautiful colored circular with famous 
artists’ pictures and free lesson. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 
[D. MeCaithy, Director.) 5 World Building, N. Y. 
Will Teach 


THE QMNIGRAPH ¥.,'ss:* 


absolutely correct in the shortest possible time at « total 
costof four dollars, TRANSMITTER, Key and Sounder. 
rs Expert operator with you all the time. Circular free. 

The Omnigraph Mfg. Co., Dept. H, 39 Cortlandt St., New York 


HOW EMILITARY SCHOOL, 
LIMA, INDIANA. 

Prepares thoroughly for College,Scientific Schools,or Business. Best 

advantages at moderate expense. Manual training (elective). Per- 

sonal attention given toeach boy. «Fine athletic field and beautiful 

lakes. For illus. catalogue, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Rector. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL trreptrdca ihc: 
Estab. 1882. Positions for graduates. Catalogue and first lesson free. 


POTT’S SHORTHAND COLLEGE. - - + Box 7, Williamsport, Pa. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


$82 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before sending for samples of writing, prices, exchange and un- 
prejudiced advice. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial 
Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. 





































SUCCESS 


The “Fifty Greatest Living 
Americans” Contest 
AWARD OF THE PRIZES 


T HE prize contest, announced in the May SucCEss, 

for the best list of the fifty greatest living 
Americans, brought forth a large number of re- 
plies from all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada, and some from other ‘parts of the world. 
Many of the lists were varied and interesting, but 
a large number could not be considered, as the 
contestants had written down the names of men 
who are not naturalized citizens. It was surprising 
to notice the number of contestants who thought that 
Miss Ellen Terry was an American actress, while 
several lists announced Sir Henry Irving as the 
‘«greatest American tragedian.”’ 

Nearly every list contained the names of Amer- 
ica’s richest men,so the judges concluded that our 
contestants counted wealth as much an attribute 
of greatness as charity or invention. The list 
which was voted the best, and worthy of the first 
prize,—fifty dollars,—was the one sent in by 
Oscar M. Mortex, a carpenter, of 2906 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Mr. Mortex selected a 
wide range of vocations from which to draw his 
names. His list, which is certainly a representa- 
tive one, is as follows :— 

STATESMEN.—Theodore Roosevelt, Grover Cleve- 
land, William J. Bryan, Chief Justice Melville W. 
Fuller. 

COMMERCE.—J.Pierpont Morgan, John D. Rock- 
efeller, Andrew Carnegie, Charles M. Schwab. 

RELIGION.—Bishop John H. Vincent, Bisiop 
Henry C. Potter, Archbishop john Ire!.2u4, Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch, Francis E. Clark. 

ARMY AND Navy.—Lieutenant-General Nelson 
A. Miles, Brigadier-Genéral Leonard A. Wood, 
Admiral George Dewey, Rear-Admiral Winfield 
Scott Schley. 

EpiTors.—W. R. Hearst, Whitelaw Reid. 

Epucators.—Charles William Eliot, president 
of Harvard University; Arthur Twining Hadley, 
president of Yale University; Charles F. Thwing, 
president of the Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Jacob Gould Schurman, presi- 
dent of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; 
E. Benjamin Andrews, president of the University 
of Nebraska; Woodrow Wilson, president of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey; Ira 
Remsen, president of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Booker T. Washington, 
principal of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 

INVENTORS.—Thomas A. Edison, John B. Hol- 
land, inventor of the submarine boat; George 
Westinghouse, inventor of the air-brake. 
EXPLORERS.—Robert E. Peary, Evelyn B. Bald- 
win. 

ArtT.—Charles Dana Gibson, J. McNiel Whis- 
tler, Edwin A. Abbey, John LaFarge, Augustus 
St. Gaudens. 

Music AND DrRAMA.—Lillian Nordica, opera 
singer; Joseph Jefferson, actor. 

PHILANTHROPy.—Clara Barton, Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst, Mrs. Jane L. Stanford, Miss Helen Miller 
Gould. 

LITERATURE.—Samuel L. Clemens, (Mark 
Twain, ) William Dean Howells, Edwin Markham, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Edward Everett Hale. 

SCIENCE.—Professor Jaques Loeb, Edward E. 
Barnard. 

The second prize—twenty-five dollars,—was 
won by Mrs. G. S. Assay, 463 Colorado Avenue, 
Trinidad, Colorado; and the third prize—fifteen 
dollars,—was awarded to William J. Tilley, 511 
Davis Street, Harrison, New Jersey. 

A poll of the votes revealed some very interest- 
ing facts. Ninety-seven per cent.of the lists con- 
tained the name of Theodore Roosevelt, and 95 
per cent. the name of William J. Bryan. Other 
names were voted for in the following proportion: 
Thomas A. Edison, 90 per cent.; Grover Cleve- 
land, 85 per cent.; Bishop Vincent, 80 per cent. ; 
Francis E. Clark, 80 per cent.; S. L. Clemens, 80 
per cent.; Edward Everett Hale, 75 per cent. ; 
Booker T. Washington, 70 per cent., and George 
B. Westinghouse, 60 per cent. 

» ~ 

Not until we are ready to throw our very life's love into 
the troublesome little t ings can we be really faithful in 
that which is least, and faithful also in much.: Every day 
that dawns brings something to do, which can never be 
done as well again.—JAMES REED. 

“ +d 

Men give me credit for genius, but all the genius I have 
lies in this: When I have asubject on hand I study it pro- 
foundly. The effect | make they call the fruit of genius; 


it is, however, the fruit of labor and thought.—ALEXx- | 


ANDER HAMILTON. 
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CHESTER 


~ EVERLASTIC ” 


SUSPENDER 


NF 
e\ ERY 
SECULDER MOTION 


IT STRETCHES 
FROM TIP TO TIP 


The web stretches. The 
ends (front and back) 
stretch. Also, look at the 
patent link. A strong and 
serviceable suspender. 


Money Refunded 


if you don’t find it the most 
perfect in adjustment 
and the most elastic 
suspender ever made, 


Please Don’t 


let your dealer sell you 
something “‘just as good” 

if you really want the Chester ‘Everlastie,’ 
He has them in stock or can etthem. If 
he won't, send us the retail price (60e.) and we 
will send a pair postpaid. State color preference, 


CHESTER SUSPERSER co. 
90 DECATUR AVEN ROXBURY, MASS, 
Branch Factory, Bag ob A ; 


SENT FREE 


In spite of the expense we 
will mail FREE, one of our 
full size Graduated Elastic 
Cord Ends, which give more 
Stretch after the web has 
lost its elasticity than ; 

a new pair of ordi- 
mary suspenders; 

also our hand- 

some book- 
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483 ILLUSTRATING 
fo? LLU IRATING 


® Taught privately by mai News 
A Sk Z 





Illustrators earn big salaries. Write 
for particulars. Dept. A, 



















D LEADING LAW SCHOOL 
IN CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION. 

L AW Established in 1892. 

i State. Combi theory 

PA pam Text t coke coe are comes used in 

leading resident schools. Teaches law at your home, 

Three Oourses—Regular College t 

Graduate and Business Law Co 

the bench and bar. Full particulars free. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


New York University. 


Comprehends eight schools. The LAW SCHOOL (with 
Day and Evening Classes) MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL, PEDAGOGY, APPLIED 
SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, and COMMERCE ACCOUNTS AND FIl- 
NANCE. For circulars, address, 

THE REGISTRAR, Washington Square, New York City. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Railroads write 
us daily for operators and furnish Rail- 
road Passes to Destination. Expenses 
low and students can earn their board 
while attending school. 

5O0-page book telling about it—Free. 

VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 

School Established 80 years. Jackman Bidg., Janesville, Wis, 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, Guitar and Voice. 

Anyone can learn all TUNES, NoTES, CHORDS, ACCOMPANIMENTS 
and the Laws or HARMONY in a short time. it is the CHEAPEST, 
Easiest, tnost rapid and correct on earth to learn Music. 


way 
Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received. Goes to the 
nner; creates a fondness 


bottom of Music, makes it clear to the 
for music because you succeed from the start. A few days’ practice 
Ys. CIRCULARS 


and you pias perfect ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KE 

Free. Write for them. Worth hundreds of dollars to anyone in- 
terested in Music. SAMPLE LESSON 10c. AGENTS WANTED. 

G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


HOM STUDY Wee +3 


‘ommereial Law, Shorthand, Letter Writ. 
ing, English and Civil Servies Courses 
thoroughly by MAIL at your own HOME or at our 




























college. Wegive a useful, money-making educa- 
tion. Salaried success. Nes by our students 

* su Nations) reputation. 
AL JEARS S86 it. Cat. free. Trial lesson 10s. 


ANT & STRATTO 
Building, Bu 





tale, N. ¥. 


Why GO 710 “COLLEGE” | 
TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


First-Class Book-Keeper or YOU 


AT YOUR OWN HOME in six weeks 
for 8% or RETURN MONEY. Fair enough? 
1 find POSIT S, too, everywhere, 
FREE. Have placed THOUSANDS. Per- 
& ean place WOU, too! 6,68 estimonials reenrey from 


585 College 
















t 
ot SAVE THIS AND WRITE, J. H. WIN, 
xpert Accountant, Room 918, 1215 Broadway, New York. 4 














LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you posses a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and uncrowded profession pay- 
ing $15 to $35 weekly? Situations always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mall. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. Philadelphia. 








THE ART OF 
Advertising 
Taught 
by Mail 


by a system devised by ten 
of the best advertising author- 
ities in America. It prepares 


young men and women for a 
that has many openings 
ent pupils. 

employed, it makes you more val- 
employer by qualifying you to 


ofession 


npet 


our 
advertising. Merchants can in- 
busine ss by learning how to im- 
srtising. 
st1 ons are completed in three 
Write for terms and booklet that 
nee you of the profitable oppor- 
en to you. 
, WAMPpOLD & Co., 
Wholesale Clothiers, 
CuHIcAGoO, ILL, 
COCHRANE, President, 
hicago College of Advertising. 
Mr. Barker whom you sent 
sple ndidly up to date. Weare 
eased. Very truly rx 
. Cahn. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE pi ADVERTISING, 
Suite C, Isabella Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


& & 
the Wing Piano 
FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD. 

»k (not a catalogue) of complete information 
You can’t afford to buy a piano until you get 


this ¢. Pianos sent on trial. Write to-day. 


WING & SON, 312-314 E. 12th St., New York. 


F YOU WANT TO KNOW all about Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed’s great library of MODERN 


P. Barker 

















lan 
ree 





ELOQUENCE, and if you would like a hand- 

some portfolio of specimen pages and fine pho- 

togravure illustrations, address the Publishers, 
JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, 

1101 Ghestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 
WILL START YOU IN BUSINESS 
with a new and complete stock-—a depart- 
ment store in little. If you’re ambitious 
let me help you as I've hel others. My 

costs you nothing. If you like I'll find you a location 
Cc. S. BUCK, 189 Quincy St., Chicago. 

E MBROIDERERS. 
You cannot invest 10c, to better advantage 

than by sending for a Copy of our ‘‘ Embroidery 

Book with Colored Studies for 1902.” Con- 

tains full instructions for the New and Stylish Brown 

ew *d) Linen Centrepleees and for working our Pan-Ameriean 

@ = J Sof Cushion. Also instructions for ‘ Beautiful 

J 5 reens” * yo Silk cape. and Purses.”” Dollies, — 
80 pages and e vi of Centre 
Batt ork, ete. Ask for car = 1902 T pee Te - Mated fo for 10e. 
8, ‘THE BRAINERD. & AR 
nion ree 


a7 + New Lenaen, Conn. 


icenensnanicad Fence 


25 designs, all steel. Hand- 
some, durable.—Cheaper than 
a wood fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and cemeteries. 
Catalogue Free. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 


444 North 8t., 
IND 











PHOTOS! 2%. 






Size 2 by 3 inches. 
FINELY FINISHED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
HOW TO GET — 
Sent any Photo wie Be. one 2c. stam n 
Photos made from ie Or - hoto 
unharmed. Send Thor tvs sean i 
STANTON PORTRAIT CGO., 
84 Market Street, - Springfield, Ohio. 


THe ns HORN 


for return 
RILBY” 
returned 





SHADE 
ROLLER 









COMBINATION DIPPER 


. Useful Articles in One. Fast Seller. 
o other rapid sellers. $2.00 OUTFIT FREE. 





2. 8. HORNER ©O,, 1477 Penn Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 2? 
“Solicitors to sell installment bonds; big 
WANTED » pay; all or part time. Fine side ‘line. 


Give references. 
AMERICAN BOND CO., 217 Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





SUCCESS 





$50.00 Round Trip—California 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. from Chicago, 
August 2 to 10, return limit September 30, 
1902, to San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Correspondingly low rates trom other points, 
Three fast first-class daily trains. The best 
of everything. Send four-cent stamp for 
descriptive booklets. For full particulars ap- 
ply at your nearest ticket agent, or address 
W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., 22 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





DIAMONDS—WATCHES 


Sold on easy payments, $2.90 a week and 
upwards. Goods delivered on first payment. 
All a styles, designs and makes. 
CATALOGUE FREE, explains our plan. 
For particulars address Department 64. 
THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., 
126 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to help us sell overstock of high 
grade bicycles at half Sactory cost., 


New 1902 Models. 



















“Bellise a complete 8.75 
* Cossa ic,?? Guaranteed High Grade $9.75 

a6 o : Beauty 

“Reuiors,” tin, SI9- 75 


Mo finer bicycle at any price 

Any other make or model you want at one- 
third usual price. 

Choice of M. & W. or Record tires and best 
equipment on all our bicycles. Strongest 
guarantee. 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL C.0.D. to pany 
one without a cent deposit and allow to opay 
FREE TRIAL before purchase is bin 
500 a ox 2nd-hand wheels, $3 se $8. 

BUY a hoes hoe roghonyt have written for our free catalog with 


MEAD ‘GYCLE co. 





Dept. 13 L, Chicago. 














Electric Lamps turn 
down from sixteen to 
one candle ous as 
easily as Fit or- 
dinary fixtures. Anybody can put t om in place. 
ve Current. Last long as three common lam 
Your electrician has them. Write for descriptive 
folder. It gives points on economy and con- 




















venience in electric lighting. 
years. By our 
= muy d instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in your 


THE PHELPS CO., 47 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
; OSs eC: —— of pay- 
nents every 
home free ot expense. Write for Catalogue and explanations. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


tablished 0 
ly. in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 
163 Boylston Street, 7 - Boston, Mass. 








Trusses, Supporters, 
Elastic Goods, 


Sold from maker to wearer at 
factory prices. Write i illus- 
trated catalogue. It is FREE. 
FOoTTINGER encom oo. 
465-69 Milwaukee Ave., Chigage. 
















rhe Best Investment 
in literature for the instruction and 
entertainment of all the family, for 
so little money — $1.75 a year, is 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON. MASS. 














AUGUST, I902 



































finds work £ 
hard in the rok =~ 
summer mootne ts] 


Hot weather energy is comparatively CD 


arare quality. Men who are full of eh A 
and “ ginger’ in temperate weather, find it 
almost impossible to accomplish their work 
inSummer. An 


will aid you a great deal during the hot season, 
because it does away with the wasteful con- 
sumption of energy caused uF the strain which 
every man experiences. here is nothing 
which effects a man’s energy more than hot, 
sultry weather. There is nothing which will 
do more to save a man’s energy than an 
O-P-C suspensory. 

We authorize every druggist to refund your 
money if you are pos satisfied 

Get the Rig t Brand. Should you be 
unable to get an 5 O- P-C from your druggist, we 
will supply you, postpaid. upon receipt of price. 


No.2 O-P-C isto... -0A00 
No.3 O=P-C silk..... 1.50 
‘‘The Struggle for Supremacy ’’ 


A booklet giving the reasons why, under the 
—_ and grind of modern life, every healthy, 

rmal man should oy an O-P-C suspensory. 
Ir" S FREE—vwrite for it. 


Bauer & Black, 305- 25th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 

Makers of Frost King and Frost mt Gooee 
Chamois Vests, Rex Porous Plasters, 
Blue Jay Corn and Bunion Plasters. 


wate EN AND WO. 


EN to learn our mew system of 









, Mail and take positions. Greater de- 
. mand for our graduates than we can sup- 
, ply. Thousands of them filling good 
situations. Established 83 years. 50,000 
of our text books sold. Send four stamps 
for our new interest rules. Address, 

“ PARSONS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


rer) M h meats tender. Prevents steam and 
VEGETABLES) — erat old 12 Sen Goober needs jars in canning fruits. 
- : Whistle blows when Cooker — more water. 





Bay 





des. We also 
make Square "Bookers with, doers. Send for 
illus. catalogue. ay express. Agents W anted. 
TOLEDO COO R CO., Box 45, Toledo, O. 





Stevens’ Comfort Chairs} 


or stek, 5 room. EVERY KNOWN 
. FOR COMFORT 


‘Absolutely the | 
best, built on 
new and i tical methods at moderate ES 
wee ustrated Catalogue free. 
EVENS CHAIR CO., 
230 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


by selling our celebrated goods. 25 
bye 30 BER CENT. commission off. 
* BOMOSA” the 
Most Economical 33c. 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15¢. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
81 and 83 Vesey St., New York. P. 0. Box 259. 
















NORTH AMERICAN MINER. 
A paper. devoted to the interests of those Seeing to - 
rite 


purchase high grade Gold and Copper mining stocks. 
at once. tention No. 11, to obtain article on greatest copper 
mining district on the American continent. 

New York. 


WHEELER & CO., Bankers, - 32 Broadway, 
‘THE LOCKE 
ADDE KR 










CE. LOCKE M'P'G.CO,, 67 Walnut St., Kensett, lowa. 





Artistic Monuments" 








WERE 18.8. MEW MOWEY. WAKER 





Investigate White Bronze. 


It is more artistic and enduring than stone and less expen 
sive. Prices to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. Write- 
for designs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 358 Howard Ave.,Bridgeport, Conn. 


ATENTS, FREE! 


inatte Book 
nm Patents. Tells how to secure them at low cost. 
How to Sell a Patent, and What t to Invent for Profit. 
Gives Mechanical Movements invaluable to Inventors. 
Full of prooes - Making Patent Information. NEW 
EE to all who write. 


BOOK 
O’MEARA Hi BROCK, Patent Attys., 801 G St., Washington, D. C. 











| 





ee x for our (Howse 


ask for our new catalogue of House 
Desks. We know we can interest 
you. We ship on approval without deposit. 
FOX DESK CO., Dept. A, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Tame, genuine Mexican Double Yellow Ronde of, 
best and only human-like talkers on earth. arran 4 
Above price only until Aug. 31. Wein a at SS 
once. Suitable cages $2.75 up. Cash or C. 0. - = og 
proval anywhere in bas - ST. ANTHONY, IDa.. 
The D. Y. H. you last summer i8 a eae bird. 
will a “After the F all ast fine, and talks most every- 
thing, e Ipa WYLIE. 


@etiocs Bird Store, Dept, D. Kstab. 1888, Omaha, Neb. 
Largest mail-order house of this kind in U.S. Illus, Cat, free. 
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2° PIVERSIBLE - 9 


0477, CME 
CO OS Regie Cul/s, 





She Globe-Wernicke Co. 


Broadway & White St, 7 Bunhill R 
W YORK. CINCINNATI LONDON. E.G. 
gs 228 Wabash Ave., ‘ 91-93 Federal St., 
CHICAGO. . BOSTON. 











ORIGINATORS OF THE UNIT 3 ~ ) IDEA AND OWNERS OF THE 
FUNDAMENTAL PATENTS AND ‘i ALL DESIRABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


OF THE FITTEST ) 


HEN you buy a sectional case 
don’t forget that from time to 


me — ef yt time for years to come you 

Pedi Have You Tried Them? y : A>, gee wi j may want additions .to it. Our 
erfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. er . Se tom 5 3 . i A 

convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine clot unequalled facilities,enviable repu- 


and emo I resemble linen goods. | ‘l'urn down collars tation and ample capital, reduce 
are reversible and give double service ° 











NO LAUNDRY WORK. q H : \ ; ee id Het 4 to a minimum the possibilities of 
When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs of a3 f; our ever being unable to duplicate 
cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in U.S. stamps for _ 


orders. Purchasers of 


“ELASTIC BOOK-CASES 


Baker-Vawter sore caine, ANDELASTIC. CAB I N ETS 
In teres t Tables | are assured that additions can be ob- 


showing interest on amounts from $1.00 to $10,000—one day tained whenever wanted, that such ad- 
to five years—2 per cent up. Used by Banks and Com- : 


sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 





























mercial Houses. Accuracy guaranteed. If you are in- ditions will contain all the de- 
terested in quick methods, you will want this book. We sirable features found in the 
may be able then to interest you in a System for your en- REO s ens 
tire business which reduces labor and cuts expenses. For original, that they will aiw ays 
this reason we are offering a limited number of the Second interlock and match perfectly 
Edition of ‘this set of Interest Tables at 75c. postpaid. “ . ss rights 
Bound in cloth, 128 pages—sells regularly for $1.50. Cash or and, united with the bs iginal, 
stamps must accompany order to secure this special price. forma pertect case or cabinet. 

BAKER-VAWTER CoO., Then, too, they are carried in 
Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, stock by responsible dealers, 

846 Chamber of C ce Building, Chicago. 





thus facilitating deliveries. Re- 
member, ‘‘G-W’’ pays the 
freight. 








Ask for 201-Y Cabinet Catalogue. 











This is the title of our book of val- 

uable information and sug; estion : 
for young people, especially those in- i 
terested in the following courses for 
Home Study — Illustrating, Caricature, 
Ad-Writing, Journalism, Proofreading, Sten- 
ography and Bookkeeping. 
FREE—Write for a copy, and mention 

subject that interests you. 
Correspondence Institute of America, 
Rox 630, Seranton, Pa. 
New York Office, 150 Nassau St. 


A SEASONED PRODUCT 


Our “‘Elastic””? Cases and Cabinets have been manufactured for years. . They long 
since passed the experimental stage that later manufacturers are now experiencing. 
Our goods are in successful use everywhere. They are. thoroughly seasoned. 














Clothes Wringers 


BEARING THE 
HORSE-SHOE BRAND 












TRADE & MARK 
< 


Are Fully Guaranteed 
FROM ONE TO FIVE YEARS 


Sold By All Leading Hardware 

and Housefurnishing Stores . . 
THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY 
99 Chambers Street, New York 








HE choice of the route has much to do with the success and pleasure of an outing. 
Probably nowhere in the world can a person secure more real, delightful comfort on 

a railway journey than on the great trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry, 
The splendid construction of this road, in track and equipment, and its pleasantness of route makes 
every mile one of comfort and pleasure 

As a route for summer vacation travel the Lake Shore is unexcelled, reaching by its 
through trains, or by direct connections, practically all the summer places east and west, 

The following books will be sent free by the undersigned: ‘* Book of Trains,’’ telling 
about the service; ‘* Vacation ear containing a select list of tours to and via the St. 
Lawrence River; the Adirondack and White Mountains ; the Atlantic Coast; New England; 
Niagara Falls; Lake Chautauqua, etc., with rates from Chicago, Ill., Toledo and Cleveland, O.; 
and an illustrated, descriptive book about Lake Chautauqua resorts. 

We shall be pleased to render any assistance and information in your vacation plans this 
summer Address A. J. Situ, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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SUCCESS 


AFTER EXPOSURE TO SUN OR. WIND | 


+t YEO, 


Ae, 


ERETOFORE Talc Powders have not been pertumed with sufficient delicacy and skill to prove 
acceptable to women of refinement, but Colgate’s two odors, VIOLET and CASHMERE 
BOUQUET, are ideal for toilet purposes. After a bath COLGATE’S TALC POWDER gives 
the finishing touch of coolness and comfort. After exposure to sun or wind, if the powder is 

applied promptly, it will allay all burning sensations and will prevent the skin from peeling. COLGATE’S 

TALC POWDER is prepared from the formula of an eminent physician and is used in all the leading 

New York and London Hospitals. It is the safest and best powder for the delicate skin of infants. 





If your dealer has not this powder, on receipt of 12 twWo-cent stamps we will 
mail you a full-size package. 


COLGATE & CO., 55 John Street, NewYork. o:vest ano tances? AMERICAN PERFUMERS. 


- en Glew 








SEAMAN. 





